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KEEP ABREAST 
OF LIFE 


A sound knowledge of current affairs is essential to success and to full 
enjoyment of life. This is true not only of politics and economics, but 


also of the arts, of entertainment and sport. 


Yet few have the time to read many newspapers and magazines 
covering all those things, Where can you get most, in the smallest 


compass, and for the least expense ? 


Consider the regular features in The Sunday Times. Economics, 
world affairs, Parliament, personalities, music, drama, films, art, ballet, 
television and radio, bridge, gardening, country life. travel, women’s 
interests, book reviews, etc, a comprehensive ser\ ice of home and oversea 
news, editorial and contributed articles, and finest sports page in Sunday 


journalism. 


Consider, again, a few names among its regular contributors. 


Scrutator—a household word for sound, non-party judgment. Dilys Powell 


—the country’s leading film commentator. Desmond MacCarthy and 
Raymond Mortimer—a_ pair of literary critics without rival. George 
Schwartz—the most pungent writer on economics of his day. Henry 


Longhurst—whose wit and wisdom make his golf notes a joy to thousands 


of non-golfers. 


If you want to keep abreast of life, 
you MUST read the 


Sunday Cimes 


The COMPLETE nenspaper 


————EE 
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HE fiasco in South Persia is complete. Now that the speakers to refute this “ perfectly clear” interpretation. More- 


last British employee of the Oil Company has left 
Abadan the measure of our losses becomes clear. We 
have lost everything—the oil, the refineries, the 


revenues ; we have lost prestige on an unprecedented scale, and 
the effects will be felt far beyond the borders of Persia. There is 
nothing to compensate for these losses. We have not gained the 
friendship of the Persians, or the confidence of the United States, 
¢ the sympathy of the world ; we have not even gained a penny 
f compensation. In view of this catastrophe it is idle to ask what 
policy would have been better than the one pursued by the 
Government, since it is abundantly clear that no alternative 
policy could possibly have been worse. Since the failure of Mr. 
Stokes’s mission to Tehran the policy of Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Morrison has been the poker-player’s mixture of hope and bluff 

hope that Dr. Moussadek would fall from power, and bluff 
that we would hold on to the refineries by force. But Dr. 
Moussadek is a much, much better poker-player than Mr. Attlee 
x Mr. Morrison could ever hope to become. He knew that the 
threat of force would revive popular support for his leadership, 
and he also knew that it was a threat which would never be 
carried ou 


The nature of this threat of force deserves to be made quite 
clear, since it is now obvious that the only element which the 
Government hopes to save from the wreck is the distortion that, 
in the Persian dispute, they were the party of peace and the 
Conservatives the party of violence. It was in the course of the 
House of Commons debate on foreign affairs on July 30th that 
Mr. Attlee said: ““ There may have to be a withdrawal from the 
ul-well areas ; there may have to be a withdrawal from some 
part of Abadan, but our intention is not to evacuate entirely from 
Persia.” Mr. Attlee gave it as his opinion that this statement of 
intentions was “ perfectly clear,” and to remove any possible 
grounds for misunderstanding the Lord Chancellor, in the House 
of Lords the next day, reaffirmed Mr. Attlee’s statement, and 
added that: “ The Government accepts all the implications that 
follow from this decision.” It was openly assumed in the course 
of the following weeks that the Government was contemplating 
the use of force in certain circumstances. Their statements were 
interpreted in this light, and nothing was done by Government 


over, there were the troops in Cyprus and the warships in the 
Persian Gulf, all of which had been moved to their present 
positions as a result of the oil crisis ; there were also the frequent 
visits of Service chiefs to Downing Street. And now Mr. 
Morrison declares that force was not contemplated ; that “ it was 
our intention to stay in Abadan ”’—until we were driven out. 
Mr. Morrison shows himself incapable, not only of defining 
in advance the policy which he intends to pursue, but even of 
describing in retrospect the policy which he is supposed to have 
been pursuing. The only explanation is that at no time has the 
Government known what it was trying to do. There was a 
moment, when nationalisation was threatened, in open violation 
of the agreement of 1933, at which a plain indication that this 
country would stand firmly on its rights might have saved the 
whole situation. But our diplomacy was palsied. No Persian 
move was anticipated. Dr. Moussadek was allowed the lead, 
and Mr. Morrison limped along to positions which the Persians 
had already evacuated in favour of stronger ones further on. 
Never has there been a more lamentable exhibition of impotence. 

More will have to be made public of the inside history of this 
diplomatic disaster. Otherwise the same thing will soon be 
happening somewhere else. As for Persia itself, we are now com- 
mitted to working through the United Nations machinery. We 
must expect certain delays and frustrations, with the certainty 
of a Russian veto overhanging the whole proceedings. We must 
assume in advance that the Iron Curtain countries, together with 
all the Middle East States except Israel, will judge the dispute as 
a simple battle between a top-dog and an under-dog, not on its 
merits. But it would be hopeless if, either at New York or in 
Persia and the Persian Gulf, we allowed our chagrin at the way 
things have turned out to deter us from the pursuit of our 
original and our only true purpose ; this is to reach a friendly 
arrangement with Persia for the working of the Persian oil 
industry. If we are tempted to any gratuitous and belated 
humiliation of Persia, we shall only end up further away from 
this prime objective than ever. Also, as long as the present 
Government is in power, all endeavours in this direction would 
almost certainly end in failure. Dr. Moussadek has got the 
measure of the Labour Cabinet. 
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Reality in Germany 

The questions which are now in the forefront of West German 
politics can be clearly recognised as the ones that matter most 
to all Germans—unity, sovereignty and the army. They make 
the issues of the past six years—dismantling, currency problems, 
details, of occupation arrangements—look like shadows of an 
unreal world. When Herr Grotewohl, the East German Premier, 
made his latest offer of free elections for the whole of Germany 
he could be perfectly certain that his proposals, however ambi- 
guous they might be, would be avidly seized upon everywhere 
in Germany as the first topic of the moment. And Dr. Adenauer, 
in the midst of his discussions with the Allied High Commission 
on the contractual arrangements to succeed the occupation 
statute, was clearly reflecting public interest—as well as making 
an astute move—when he produced in reply a full and detailed 
programme of 14 conditions intended to ensure that any elec- 
tions held really would be free. He seized the initiative, he 
presented the East German Communists with the alternative of 
either proving the genuineness of their words or eating them, 
and he gave the Russians, who were openly backing the 
Grotewohl proposals, the hard problem—which they have not 
yet solved—of supplying their puppet with an answer to Dr. 
Adenauer. At the same time the West German Premier was 
conducting the evidently difficult negotiations with the High 
Commission and inevitably linking the question of the West 
German contribution t6 a European Army with the demand 
for the drastic reduction of limitations on West German 
sovereignty——for no German politician could now keep these two 
apart. Whether he will get his way depends on the nature of the 
decisions which the British, French and American Foreign 
Ministers reached in Washington—decisions which have not 
been disclosed in detail—and on his success in proving to the 
world that the menacing growth of nationalistic ex-servicemen’s 
associations which has accelerated as the proposals for a German 
armed force have hardened, can be kept in check. 


Back to War in Korea 


In the absence of any Communist reply to General Ridgway’s 
suggestion that the truce talks should be resumed at the village 
of Songhyon, in the no-man’s-land between the two armies, all 
the news from Korea is war news. Even the visit to the front 
of the chairman of the American Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Bradley, produced nothing which could be interpreted as a new 
move for a settlement. While he was there the war went on 
both in the air, where the scale and fierceness of the fighting are 
clearly mounting, and on the ground where an unremitting opera- 
tion, which is referred to as a matter of course as the “ autumn 
offensive,” is being carried out by the United Nations forces 
with the object of denying the Communists any chance to con- 
centrate without interruption for a new big attack. General 
Van Fleet, in particular, talks in terms of a big battle, referring 
to the steady though limited bomber offensive as a factor upset- 
ting the enemy time-table and giving his estimate of the casualties 
inflicted through that offensive as 200,000. The very fact that 
both sides seem to assume that time is on their side points 
straight to fighting on a larger scale than ever, for with the 
positions of the opposing forces virtually fixed time can only 
be used for the building up of forces and supplies. And a situa- 
tion in which both sides prepare for the biggest battle yet and 
each side is confident of winning is not one in which armistices 
in the past have been successfully concluded 


Trieste Settlement ? 


It is inconceivable that Signor De Gasperi’s recent visit to the 
United States could have gone off without some discussion of the 
Trieste territory, at present arbitrarily split into Italian and Yugo- 
slav zones. It is equally inconceivable that the recent joint 
declaration by the United States, United Kingdom and French 
Governments on the desirability of a revision of the Italian peace 
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treaty can have been drawn up without thought of a new Ty 
settlement. The conditions in which a new settlement might be 
made have been developing satisfactorily in the past few months, 
Neither Italians nor Yugoslavs now confront each other with 
demands for all or nothing. Relations on the spot are mor 
harmonious. Relations between Yugoslavia and the Western 
Powers have improved. It is hardly surprising that speculation 
is rife concerning what Mr. Harriman and Marshal Tito talked 
about during their meeting at Belgrade at the end of August, or 
that an Italian weekly journal has published what it declares to 
be an agreement made on that occasion, in which Italy gets a 
coastal strip extending beyond Trieste to include Capodistria and 
Pirano, which are now in the Yugoslav Zone B, and Yugoslavia 
gets the hinterland, including a strip of what is now the Italian 
Zone A. There are certain obstacles to the immediate accept. 
ance of this story, the chief being that as recently as last Sunday 
the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Mr. Kardelj, told the National 
Assembly that a division giving Italy the coast and Yugoslavig 
the hinterland was absurd. But it is just possible that the two 
versions might be squared by means of the assumption that nego. 
tiations are still in progress and that the Yugoslavs are intent og 
securing the best possible bargain for themselves. 


University Costs 


The case for an increase in the Treasury grant to universities 
is completely simple, and the University Grants Committee js 
hardly likely to depart so far from its consistently sympathetic 
policy as to express disagreement with it. Costs have risen, and 
the universities therefore need more money in order to maintain 
their activities at their planned level. That was the case as put, 
temperately and without fuss, by Mr. S. C. Roberts, Master of 
Pembroke College, in his valedictory address as Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge. The additional requirement of the University of 
Cambridge, estimated at rather more than £200,000 a year for 
the next quinquennium (1952-57), could no doubt serve as a 
rough yardstick~for the increased financial need of the British 
universities as a whole. It does not represent any raising of 
the sights. It is what is necessary if the universities are not to 
be cramped in their present activities and plans. There are no 
doubt means by which expenditure could be squeezed. The 
price rise has been such that some of them have already been 
applied. But the fact that the universities would probably tighten 
their belts with less outcry than other sections of the community 
must not be allowed to influence the final Treasury decisions in 
the next few months. The only standard must be the funda- 
mental long-term value of the work the universities do, and by 
that standard the new financial need created by inflation must 
be met 


Festival Finish 





There is no possible measure by which the success or failure 
of the Festival of Britain can be measured. The financial balance 
is largely made up of imponderables, and the balance of enjoy- 
ment is a personal matter to be assessed separately by each 
individual, family, village or town. What can suitably be made 
a subject for debate is the legacy which the Festival leaves ; and 
for most people this general problem is synonymous with 4 
particular question——what is to become of the South Bank site? 
To a certain extent its fate is already decided. Blocks of 
Government offices are to be erected in the section west of 
Hungerford Bridge, and a National Theatre is to be buili along 
side the completed Festival Hall. But nobody can say when these 
developments are likely to take place, and meanwhile something 
will have to be done with the site. The immediate question is 
whether any of the Festival buildings on South Bank can be 
preserved, and, if so, what their function should be ; it would be 
folly to make their temporary nature an excuse for removing 
them before anything has been prepared to take their place. 
What must be avoided at all costs is allowing South Bank to 
decline into chaos. ; 
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THE RIVAL 


{TH the publication of the Labour and Conservative 

manifestoes any still undecided voters, of whom there 

are probably fewer than is commonly supposed, are in 
a position to weigh the rival claims and choose between them. 
The contents of the two documents may be divided into what 
is common to both and what is peculiar to each. It is the latter 
category rather than the former that demands consideration. 
On certain points a particular policy is imposed on any Govern- 
ment by external conditions or a consciousness of interna] needs. 
Labour and Conservatives are at one about rearmament, though 
the Conservatives think they could get better value for money 
spent. Both would wage war on monopolies, the Conservatives 
including under that term the nationalised industries, as Labour 
does not. Both are for increasing production, preserving peace, 
fostering agriculture, maintaining the education and _ health 
services, though here again the Conservatives claim that they 
could do better with the money spent. 

So far all the elector need decide is whether he thinks the 
country will be safer and more prosperous under Mr. Attlee and 
his Ministers, whose six-year record is open to scrutiny, or under 
Mr. Churchill. The hollowest cry is Labour’s perpetual denuncia- 
tion of “ the Tories’ pre-war record.” The situation in the thirties 
was created by many factors, some of them under the control 
of no British Government, some of them the fruit of the Labour 
Government of 1929-1931 ; and if the Tories’ record is to come 
under hostile analysis, the votes of the Labour Party on rearma- 
ment and conscription will not go unregarded ; there was one 
man who consistently diagnosed the external danger right, and 
that was not the leader of the Labour Party. In any case what 
is in question now is the fifties, not the thirties; if Labour 
thinks a political party can learn nothing in twenty years it is 
condemning not its opponents but itself. 

Now for the differentia. That the Conservative manifesto is 
a virile document and Labour’s almost as flat as its recent 
Our First Duty—Peace is not of the first consequence. The 
question is the programme, however it is phrased. Labour’s 
prescription is, in effect, to continue as before—a_ perfectly 
natural and reasonable attitude for a party which has been in 
power for six years to adopt. It has shown the nation the 
kind of measures it wants to pass and the kind of community 
it wants to shape, and on that basis asks for the nation’s con- 
tinued confidence. That is convincing up to a point, but no 
further. After all, the Government is seeking re-election, and 
the question is how it would use a new lease of power, not how 
it used the old. On that, in fact, it is, over much of the field, 
visionary and vague, and over much of the rest menacingly 
explicit. To say “we shall encourage a spirit of hope and 
adventure in the young” means politically nothing at all. On 
the other hand, to say “ we shall limit dividends by law, increase 
taxation on the small minority who own great fortunes and 
large unearned incomes and take measures to prevent great 
capital gains” means disturbingly much, particularly in view 
of the growing dominance in the Labour Party of a section 
which regards other people’s property primarily as something 
to lay hands on. But the Labour document is, at least, explicit 
about finance F 
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When, on the other side, we are told that “a 
Conservative Government will cut out all unnecessary Govern- 
ment expenditure, simplify the administrative machine and prune 
waste and extravagance in every department” we know exactly 
4s much about Conservative financial policy as we did before. 
But the Conservative substitution of some form of Excess Profits 
‘ax for the dividend freeze has its importance. It would at least 


revenue ; the dividend freeze would bring none 
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PLATFORMS 


rhere is, on finance, one interesting association of observa- 
tions. The Conservatives point out that this country has tho 
only Socialist Government in the Commonwealth; Labour 
laments that there is only one Labour Government among the 
major Powers of the West; the Conservatives remark that 
British taxation is higher than in any country outside the Com- 
munist world. The relation between those facts inspires reflection. 
And when it is asked how the Conservatives are to reduce 
expenditure without restricting the social services it is fair to 
them to realise the position created by a Government which 
confers benefits beyond the nation’s means and then challenges 
its opponents to reduce them. But the Conservatives do at least 
indicate their intention to curtail food subsidies gradually by 
confining them to persons who obviously need them ; that is 
a step, and a perfectly practical step, in the right direction. 

The Conservatives, of course, will reduce and relax so far as 
possible the controls which have frustrated and restricted indus- 
try for the last six years, but there can manifestly be nothing in 
the nature of a clean sweep, and the old lying legend that the 
Tories are for total abolition of controls should be exposed ruth- 
lessly for what it is. That the Conservatives will reverse 
nationalisation when it can be reversed goes without saying. In 
some cases—for example, coal—nationalisation was justified, 
profoundly disappointing though its results have been; but a 
large measure of decentralisation can, at least, be achieved. The 
Coal and Steel Act can, and if the Tories are victorious, will, 
be repealed and the Iron and Steel Board, which worked 
extremely well, with its representation of the State, management, 
labour and consumers, re-established. It is to be hoped that the 
Conservatives have studied more closely than their manifesto 
suggests the Iron and Steel Board as a model for other industries, 
for it combines an adequate degree of control with a maximum 
degree of co-operation and freedom. Labour on its side threatens 
to extend controls and fetter enterprise further by “ taking 
over concerns which fail the nation [whatever that cryptic 
phrase may mean] and starting new enterprises wherever this may 
serve the public interests an intimation nebulous enough to 
be meaningless, but suggestive enough to be menacing. 

For the rest Labour “ will take steps to abolish the differences 
between the payment of men and women in the public services,” 
but fails to indicate how what it found impracticable during the 
six years when it had the power and did nothing is to become 
practicable now. Labour will build 200,000 houses a year ; 
Conservatives will give housing priority second only to arma- 
ments and claims that it can build 300,000 ; the promise is easier 
than the performance. In other spheres the Conservatives will 
call an all-Party conference to try to effect that reform of the 
House of Lords which was so nearly achieved by agreement in 
1948—a most desirable step. They will, as always promised, 
restore the University seats so perversely abolished by the Labour 
Party ; they will in various ways give Scotland fuller control of 
Scottish affairs and make Cabinet Minister responsible for Welsh 
affairs, measures much to be preferred to the Liberal proposal 
for separate Scottish and Welsh Parliaments. On the structure 
of industry both the Labour and Conservative manifestoes have 
too little to say. In that field the Liberal schemes of co-partner- 
ship bonus systems and profit-sharing schemes could be studied 
with advantage. 

But it is in the all-important sphere of foreign affairs that the 
Conservative manifesto shows itself incontestably superior. All 
Labour has to say is that it has supported the United Nations 
No word about understanding with the United States, about the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, about a United Europe 
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On all these points the Conservative document is explicit. It 
sees the British Commonwealth, the unity of the English- 
speaking peoples and a United Europe as the three pillars of the 
United Nations ; it is a matter of historic fact that to the con- 
struction of each of them the Conservatives have made the major 
contribution. On the conduct of foreign policy generally since 
the illness and death of Mr. Bevin it is almost sufficient to 
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mention the one word Abadan. Mr. Churchill's references jp 
Mr. Eden in his Liverpool speech on Tuesday indicate why 
reliance he rightly places on his principal colleague's Sagacity 
and experience in the foreign field. Opinions may vary about 
the social programme: of the two parties. Labour's regey 
handling of foreign affairs will go a long way towards deciding 
the result of the election. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE success of the Bevanites in the poll for membership 

of the Executive Committee of the Labour Party will 

much more than outweigh any good that might have 
come from the attempts to paper over the cracks in the 
party. The fact that the first three places have all gone 
to Bevanites and that Mr. Shinwell has been pushed off 
the committee altogether is sufficient notice to the country 
of the way the Labour Party is tending, and of the 
scorpions that may succeed whips if the Left Wing increases 
in power. The victory, of course, is in reality much less spec- 
tacular than it looks. If the Party Conference voted as a single 
body the Bevanites would be far down the list. Actually the 
local constituencies, commanding a little over 1,000,000 votes, 
choose seven members of the committee ; it is this section which 
has exalted Mr. Bevan and his friends ; the trade union section, 
commanding over 6,000,000 votes, elects 12 members ; none of 
them is a Bevanite; nor are the five women members elected 
by the whole conference. The net result is that there are no 
more than four Bevanites on an executive committee of 27. Still, 
the victory they have achieved is notable, and I naturally turned 
to see what comment the next morning’s Daily Herald had to 
make on it ; there, I thought, I shall find the official reaction. I 
did. There was not one word of comment. For every other 
London paper the election result was front-page news. The 
Daily Herald report, strictly factual, was on page 6. 

* * o * 

According to Mr. Herbert Morrison, as reported in Monday’s 
Manchester Guardian, 

“ British influence, achievements and status stand high among 
the nations.” 

According to the authoritative Washington correspondent of 
The Times the same day: 

“ Hardly anyone [in America] is inclined to credit Britain with 
even the first glimmerings of statesmanship during recent 
months. .. . American faith in British diplomacy has received 
a shock from which it will take a long time to recover.” 

Someone described Mr. Morrison last week as the worst Foreign 
Secretary in history. There seems to be there an element of 
that exaggeration which strong feelings sometimes prompt. It 
is rather early, moreover, to pass a final judgement on the 
present régime at the Foreign Office. But this, at least, will be 
agreed by everyone—that the conduct of our foreign affairs in 
the next few months may have a more vital bearing on the 
country’s future than social welfare or rearmament or anything 
else. Anyone who thinks Mr. Eden would be a_ worse 
Foreign Secretary than Mr. Morrison should certainly vote 
Labour. 
* * * * 

For a monthly journal, costing 4s., to reach its 1,000th number 
with every sign of sustained, if not increasing, virility, as the 
Practitioner has just done, is eminently a matter for congratula- 
tion, and when the achievement is celebrated by as attractive a 
convivial gathering as the Practitioner arranged last Monday, 
appreciation must be added to felicitation. Everyone who 
mattered in the medical profession was there—including some of 
the King’s doctors, who were eyed with fitting awe and with 
firmly suppressed desires to ask them pertinent (in one sense) and 
impertinent (in another sense) questions. The few laymen 
included Sir Alan Herbert, whom a marriage or two has some- 
how linked with the Practitioner, and myself. While Sir Alan 
was trying to suborn someone to faint in the middle of the floor, 


to see what the reaction on the medical profession would be, I was 
endeavouring to construct a synthetic medical physiognomy from 
the hundreds around me ; the endeavour was not successful, }f 
Sir Heneage Ogilvie, the Editor of the Practitioner, enjoyed his 
party as much as his guests did, he must have had a foretas 
of the bliss of the world to come (which so many of his guests 
past patients are already savouring). 
* * * * 

The Duke of Windsor’s failure to attend the Publishers 
Representatives’ Dinner, which was the occasion of his visit 
to England, caused much disappointment and some perplexity, 
The Duke had at the last moment cancelled the Press Confer. 
ence he was to have given on Wednesday (whether such a 
function was advisable in any case is a different question) on 
the grounds that the King’s health was still causing anxiety, but 
it was indicated that his engagement with the Publishers’ Repre- 
sentatives on Friday evening would stand. That, however, was 
also cancelled twenty-four hours beforehand, on the same 
grounds of anxiety about the King’s health, which, according 
to the bulletins, was continuing to improve steadily. Princess 
Elizabeth kept her engagement to attend the premiere of “ The 
Lady With a Lamp ” on the evening before the King’s operation; 
she went to Ascot on Thursday and again on Friday, this time 
accompanied by Princess Margaret—obviously with the Queen’s 
full concurrence. On Saturday Princess Margaret left for 
Balmoral. 

* * * * 
The compilers of the new B.B.C. hymn-book have taken licence 
to amend some hymns and abbreviate others. The familiar 
“ O’er heathen lands afar 
Thick darkness broodeth vet” 
becomes the rather flat 
“ O’er lands both near and far,” 
and the apparently impermissible word is perhaps responsible for 
the total omission of the familiar “From Greenland’s iy 
mountains,” with the heathen in his blindness bowing down t 
wood and stone. For the curtailment of Faber’s “ My God, how 
wonderful thou art,” there is something to be said if the reason 
was that the missing last verse, 
“What rapture will it be 
Prostrate before thy throne to lie 
And gaze and gaze on thee ” 
represents an aspiration after the physically impracticable; 
“ prostrate ” means lying face downwards. 
* * * * 

Not long ago I said something about the varying fortunes of 
the different religious weeklies, mentioning the Church of Eng 
land Newspaper as having recently swallowed The Record. 
Someone seems to have inferred(perhaps owing to the effect of 
that operation on the digestion) that I was implying that the 
former journal's health was not good. Far from it. 1 believe 
the Church of England Newspaper is extremely prosperous. 

* 7 * 7 

You can, I see, learn dancing (at Yeovil) from Miss Patricia 
Rothwell, M.E.S.T.D. (B.B.), A.LS.T.D. (L.A), A1S.TD. 
(B.B. Comm.), A.I.B.D. (B.B. Comm.). I shall learn. 

* * * * 

According to Mr. Bevan, “ Mr. Churchill’s only answer to @ 
difficult diplomatic situation is to send a gunboat.” So it was 
Winston who ordered the ‘ Mauritius * to Abadan. JANUS. 
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Is Winston an Asset? 


By WILSON HARRIS 


HE answer is not as simple as it seems. Mr. Churchill 

can certainly do as much to win the Election for his Party 

as any man living. He can equally certainly do as much 
to lose it, though the effects of his disastrous broadcast in 1945, 
with its predictions of a British Gestapo and the rest, were 
probably not as serious in terms of votes as was thought at the 
time. Popular Opinion polls indicate that as a rule electors 
change their allegiance to a remarkably small extent during the 
actual course of an election campaign ; the Director of the British 
Institute of Public Opinion stated in last week’s Spectator that 
investigation by that body as long as two years before the 1945 
election showed that 48 per cent. of the electorate was then 
intending to vote Labour, that being almost precisely the per- 
centage which in the event did vote Labour. Still, unless astute 
politicians and political organisers have for decades misunder- 
stood political psychology completely, election campaigns must 
make some difference—after all, there is always the floating vote 
to capture—and in any campaign the personality of the party 
leader must always be a predominant factor. That is why Mr. 
Churchill, as liability or asset, matters so much. To suggest 
the possibility of his being a liability may seem to some earnest 
electors /ése-majesté, to others just mild lunacy. Yet I have 
heard (who has not ?) many good, and many prominent, Con- 
servatives groaning, “ If only we could get rid of Winston.” Not 
at all an unintelligible sentiment. Mr. Churchill has not been a 
success in Opposition, though on his day in the House of 
Commons he could still put any other speaker completely in the 
shade. With him alone the great traditions of Parliamentary 
oratory survive. 

But he could be pugnacious, obstructive, irascible, pro- 
vocative. He would bicker across the despatch-box with 
Mr. Morrison (whom I suspect him of not loving) over 
tries till the Speaker sometimes had to intervene, and 
then, on occasion, he would argue with the Speaker. 
The difference in atmosphere when he was away and 
Mr. Eden in charge was palpable. No wonder there were those 
who were certain “we should be better off under Anthony.” 
And at the same time his whole front bench felt the oppression of 
the great man’s greatness. He was Jupiter, and when Jupiter 
thundered, the murmurings of mere mortals were like the utter- 
ances of flittermice. Unintentionally, perhaps unconsciously, he 
smothered initiative. To vary the metaphor—and to quote from 
one of his colleagues—“* What can you do, living under a plane- 
tree where nothing can grow?” So far as the House of 
Commons is concerned, it is perfectly reasonable to ask whether 
Mr. Churchill is an asset. 

But that, in fact, is not the question to ask. There is no 
“ts” about the House of Commons today, for there is no House 
of Commons, and will not be till a new one assembles 
on November 6th. The question is whether Mr. Churchill 
would be an asset, not as Opposition leader, but as 
Prime Minister with an adequate majority behind him. Two 
answers, of course, could be given to that question, and there 
are no doubt many persons, including probably many Conserva- 
lives, who think that even so “we should be better without 
Winston.” | differ—not as a Conservative, for I have never been 
one, but as an uncommitted observer of the political, and for a 
period of the Parliamentary, scene. I believe that the 
transition of the dozen feet or so from the bench on the 
Speaker's left to the bench on his right would reveal a totally 
different Winston—recalling, as much as the changed circum- 
stances permit, the Winston who for five years carried the House 
4% Commons and the country on his shoulders. sa 

Chat, someone will say, is precisely what won’t happen ; the 
greatness of Winston as a war-leader no one in his senses will 
dispute ; but the country is not wanting a war-leader ; it wants 
Precisely the opposite, a leader who will keep it out of war, 
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further the social services and pull the country out of the financial 
trough ; Winston’s innate pugnacity is an international danger. 
I don’t believe that. As I read Mr. Churchill he would accept ta 
the full Polonius’ counsel: 
“ Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear’t that the opposéd may beware of thee.” 
He believes, undisguisedly, in peace through strength. But so 
do the great majority of electors of both Parties. He realises 
what war is a great deal better than nineteen out of every twenty 
of his critics. The armaments bill must be faced; he has 
accepted it in the Conservative manifesto he signed last week. 
But social welfare is in his bones, and always has been. Hoa 
was putting it into practice as asmember of the great Liberal 
Government of 1906 when Mr. Aneurin Bevan was no mors 
than a nuisance to his mother.. I should not be afraid of any 
subordination of social welfare schemes with Winston as Prima 
Minister. 

But it is not in the House of Commons alone that a political 
leader must lead. Is Winston an asset in the country? Is he 
an asset outside the country? The first question affects his 
party, the second something far larger. As to the first, this at 
least is certain. Englishmen, and for all | know Scots and 
Welshmen, too, would flock to hear Winston as they would 
flock to hear no other politician of any party or any land. 
(Stalin possibly might be a greater draw, but the prospects of 
seeing Stalin on a public platform, even in Russia itself, are a 
little remote.) Englishmen, for that matter, have flocked to 
hear him already during this campaign, and they will go on 
doing that till the votes are cast. He may swing them his way, 
he may drive them into the other camp—or make no permanent 
impression at all. Everything depends on the note he strikes. 
If, without bothering about party scores, he applies himself to the 
problems overshadowing the country in all their intimidating 
immensity—as it seems reasonable to predict that he will— 
calling for the sacrifices which (he can protest) not he but his 
predecessors have made necessary, putting national unity first 
and forbearing to jeopardise it by platform scores, however 
tempting, then he can show himself, particularly if he remem- 
bers the value of a touch of humour (like “some chicken! ”), 
what he might have shown himself in 1945 but did not, his 
party’s greatest electoral asset. 

And what of the world ? How would the peoples of other 
nations look on a Churchill victory ? The plain fact is that 
for the ordinary citizen of every country in every continent the 
one great Englishman alive today is Winston Churchill. Men 
everywhere, strangely ignorant of the British constitution and 
the British party system, are asking still how Britain could have 
thrown over the one man who saved it when its very existencs 
was at stake. The answer is simple. Elections are fought on 
policies more than personalities. But it is a plain fact again that 
the return of Winston to power would, for the moment at any 
rate, raise British prestige throughout the world to a new level. 
That result might not be justified. A Churchill administration 
might prove no better than its predecessor—or not as good. 
But no one in the House of Commons, except perhaps Mr. Eden, 
knows more about foreign affairs than Mr. Churchill. When 
Mr. Harold Macmillan declared in Paris last week that British 
foreign policy of late had consisted of the enunciation of policies 
by Mr. Churchill (Anglo-American unity, United Europe, North 
Atlantic Organisation) followed by their denunciation by 
Labour, followed by their adoption by Labour, he was saying 
what is substantially true. The Fulton, Zurich and Strasbourg 
speeches are woven into history. 

Would war be nearer under Winston ? Woodrow Wilson used 
to tell how as a child he heard his father say, “Lincoln is 
elected ; it means war.” Lincoln was ultimately forced into war, 
as any British Prime Minister may be, but that does not alter 
the fact that from the bottom of his being he was a man of 
peace. That cannot quite be said of Mr. Churchill. Tempera- 
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mentally he loves a scrap. But the days of his irresponsibility 
are far behind, and to apply the term warmonger to him is 
to be guilty of a very foul slander. And in certain circum- 
stances he might be the most effective of peace-makers. If 
ever events so fell out that Marshal Stalin and a British Prime 
Minister met face to face to talk of the affairs of nations, I 
should hope fervently that the British Prime Minister would be 
Winston Churchill. The two men have met before (so, for that 
matter, at Potsdam, have Stalin and Mr. Attlee), and they have 
enough in common to get on terms without waste of time. 
Liability or asset in international affairs? Asset, in my view, 
without a doubt; most of all, where it is most important—in 
the United States. 

This is no dogmatic estimate of Mr. Churchill in relation to 
his party, his country and the world. There is too much of the 
incalculable in his make-up to permit of that. But if I am asked 
whether in those three spheres he is liability or asset, I must 
answer that I believe that in each of them in different degrees 
he is asset. 

One final word. 
him. Read him. 


Too old at 767 Look at him. Listen to 


The Third Programme 
By BRUCE BELFRAGE 


(The fifth anniversary of the B.B.C. Third Programme was 
celebrated last Saturday.) 

N 1949 a Liberal Research Group, of which I was a member, 
produced a memorandum which we submitted to the 
Beveridge Commission on Broadcasting, and which was, in 

fact. quoted fairly extensively in that committee’s report. In the 
course of our enquiries we encountered some figures which are 
not published by the B.B.C., but which will not come as any 
particular surprise to the ordinary listener. These figures, 
obtained by the B.B.C. Listener Research Department, show that 
the actual] evening listening audience is, on the average, divided 
up in the following ratio (per 100 listeners): 


Light Programme vn ioe oes oes 65 
Home Service (including all Regions) ... swe 34 
Third Programme ] 


Our information also was that the Third Programme was 
steadily losing listeners, and that its audience for many items 
iS SO Minute that it cannot be measured by Listener Research 
standards—that is to say, it is fewer than 36,000 people, or .1 per 
cent. of the adult population. 

rhe B.B.C. has never revealed how much it is costing the 
listener to provide a programme for this comparatively minute 
audience ; but Press estimates have put the figure at about a 
million pounds a year. It would seem, then, that about 8 per cent. 
of the gross licence revenue is being spent on an audience which 
now averages less than | per cent. of the total audience listening 
on any given evening. This clearly is a situation which should 
not be allowed to continue, nor does there seem to be any good 
reason why it should have arisen at all. 

Phere is a much larger minority of listeners (I would put it 
at 10 per cent. of the total) who are not particularly erudite, but 
who are prepared and even eager for serious programmes of first- 
rate quality. Here are three to four million potential listeners 
comprising the top layer of the nation’s cultural and intellectual 
life. If the Third is to ensure its own future and justify the 
money spent in it, it must attract this important section of the 
community ; if it cannot, it should admit failure and fade quietly 
away 

rhis would be a great pity. The only advantage of the B.B.C. 
monopoly, in my view, is that broadcasting does not always have 
to bow down, like the theatre or the cinema, to the dictation of 
the box-office or be guided exclusively by the tastes of the 
majority of prospective customers, as in the case of commercial 
radio. It has been argued that it is wrong to divide the listening 
sudience arbitrarily, and that a mixed bag should be provided 
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on all wave-lengths, the listener being left to select his own 
grammes and to turn the set off when nothing which ap to 
him happens to be on the air. Unfortunately, there are a 
many people who apparently cannot or will not do this. Th 
large majority of that 65 per cent. who patronise the [j 
Programme frequently use their sets simply to provide back. 
ground noises. “I do like having the wireless on; it’s 
company.” From Housewives’ Choice until late-night dang 
music the machine churns out its assorted light music, dance 
tunes and variety, sometimes quite unheeded by the member 
of the household, who are about their various ploys in anoth, 
part of the house, until some such high-spot as Mrs. Dale's Dian 
causes a sacred hush to fall on the proceedings. These liceng. 
holders are perfectly entitled to have what they want, and on th 
whole they get it. It is entirely right, I consider, that the 10 per 
cent. to which I referred should also have a programme which 
gives them what they want, and it is therefore the duty of th 
B.B.C. to subject that pfogramme to a thorough investigatioy 
and to find out why they are not getting it. 

To a certain extent the poor listening figures may be accounted 
for by the difficulty of reception.” In some places interference 
inaudibility does make listening to the Third an intolerabk 
strain. This drawback, however, also applies, in certain district, 
to the other programmes, and, now that the new wavelength js 
in operation, | am convinced that it does not account for th 
almost complete cold-shouldering of the present output. I yep. 
ture to suggest that one fundamental cause is the absence of any 
attempt to create an audience. Many of the items, particulary 
talks, which I have thoroughly enjoyed, I have heard by pur 
chance ; when, for instance, I have been Listening to a concer 
and have happened to hear the next speaker's opening words 
which have caught and held my attention. On other occasions, 
when listening, for example, to Osbert Sitwell’s Diary of a 
Nobody, | have thought how many thousands would be revelling 
in this if they had only been told a little about it beforehand 
and had realised what tremendous fun it was. 

There is no doubt at times a faint and carefully diluted touch 
of Bloomsbury in evidence which puts a great many people off; 
but the widely-held impression that this atmosphere pervades the 
whole programme is not, in my opinion, justified by the facts 
There is a great deal of first-rate stuff put on which would be 
giving real pleasure to a great many people if they could only 
be persuaded to listen to it. Could there not be a period si 
aside at a good listening-time on the Home Service for a Thité 
Programme Parade—carefully written to appeal to the audience 
which the Third should be trying to attract? Might not th 
Radio Times, too, be rather more generous with its space in the 
interests of such a campaign ? I repeat that the listeners who 
must be sought are not only the erudite; there are many 
thousands who need some guidance in their choice. The bare 
announcement of some literary work or talk may give no indice 
tion at all to such people of the pleasure they will miss if they 
do not listen. The fact that they are intelligent does not mean 
that they do not need or will not respond to the right sort od 
salesmanship. 

A good deal of sweetness, then, is wasted on the desert air, bul 
that does not mean that there are not a number of programmes 
some of them very costly—-which deserve no better fate. Th 
music is, I consider, on the whole admirably selected and per 
formed. I am not sufficiently educated musically to do mor 
than express my gratitude for the pleasure it has given me ane 
for the opportunity of listening to many works which rarely, i 
ever, get a hearing on the concert platform. I have heard some 
excellent talks, but there are too many which have far too limited 
and academic an appeal even for a minority audience. Others 
too, lose all chance of arousing the listener's interest because the 
speaker's delivery and manner make it quite impossible to cot 
centrate for more than a minute or two on what he is saying 
Such scripts should be read by an experienced broadcaster 
left out altogether. 

Many of the plays, Shakespeare in particular. are splendid) 
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done, and I believe that they, in common with some of the con- 
certs, cause the listening figures to rise steeply. Here again, 
however, it appears far too often that the academic rather than 
the dramatic value of the play has been the reason for its 
selection. Productions such as The Dynasts in several long 
instalments cannot possibly, I am convinced, attract enough 
ple with the time and inclination to listen to justify the very 
considerable sums of money spent on them. As far as I know, 
only one attempt has been made to produce sophisticated variety 
gn the Third. This was a series called Third Division in which 
[ happened to take part. To judge by its reception it would 
seem that this form of entertainment is better left to the two 
lighter programmes. 
The Third, then, as at present constituted, bears far too close 
a resemblance to the curate’s egg. Nevertheless, 1 am sure that 
it ought to be retained, and that it can be made to appeal to a 
large enough audience to justify its retention. If this is to be 
done, those responsible for it must broaden the basis on which 
they pursue their cultural objectives, admirable in themselves, 
but unattractive at present to the audience they are designed to 
reach. Then having made all their goods saleable, they must 
exert themselves to sell them to the potential customers. 


The Defence of the Child 


By DAME MYRA CURTIS* 


HE Children Act of 1948 had two governing motives— 

one the desire to fill an administrative gap, the other a 

strong emotional determination on the part of the public 
that certain ugly things that had happened should not happen 
again. The first and more pedestrian of these must not be 
despised. There was a jungle of classifications, authorities and 
duties to be cleared. It is difficult to be efficient in a muddle ; 
and there are circumstances in which a lost file may affect a 
child’s welfare more than an unkind action. But that side of the 
working of the Act—the increase of efficiency—is for the 
administrator to judge rather than the man in the street. What 
the general public wants to know is how far the second purpose 
has been achieved, how far the child whose home has failed him 
is better protected than before against dreariness, frustration and 
ill-usage. 

It is as well to remember that the Act was not designed to 
prevent the home from breaking down—if indeed any legislation 
could address itself to that end. It was intended to improve the 
treatment of children whose homes had already failed them. 
They do fail, unfortunately, in Britain as in other countries. It 
will not have gone unnoticed that a number of the cruelty cases 
which so shock the public conscience are cases of cruelty by 
parents to their own children. There may also be neglect, or 
desertion, or the incapacity of parents to maintain the home: 
and it is after one of these causes has made it impossible for the 
child to be brought up at home that the Act takes charge of him. 
It is already apparent, however, that as a sort of by-product it 
has provided a basis on which some greater protection of the 
child who is in his own home can be built up. 

For the “deprived” child the Act has done some vitally 
importang things. It has, I think, changed the whole atmosphere 
of Local Authority action—and it is the Local Authorities whom 
the Act makes ultimately responsible for receiving the child 
“into care.” There are no “ Poor Law ™ children now, as distinct 
from children thought by the courts to need care or protection. 
They are all one group of children, with whom the local 
Children’s Committee has to deal in such a way as to “ further 
their best interests.” There has been a new impulse towards 
providing for these children accommodation that would be good 
enough for any children anywhere, and a number of Children’s 
Committees have opened with pride and ceremony their new 
residential nurseries and Children’s Homes—not so many, 


* Principal of Newnham ; Chairman of the Curtis Committee oa which 
the Children Act of 1948 was based 
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certainly, as would have done so but for building restrictio 
but even as it is these establishments are opening in town after 
town, with their bright gaily-furnished dining-rooms, shinin 
bath-rooms, and well-equipped play-rooms. The new standar 
has been set. 

Then there is the creation of the Children’s Officers, who 
already have their own professional association and meet in 
conference to discuss their problems. These appointments are 
a good example of .the well-known administrative principle: “ If 
you want a thing done, make it somebody’s job to do it.” The 
Act requires each Local Authority to appoint a Children’s Officer 
whose single duty it is to be its executive in performing their 
functions under the Act, and who becomes a focus for all ques- 
tions of child care in her area, and a link with the various volun- 
tary societies and private persons willing to lend a hand. The Care 
of Children Committee of 1945-6, over which I was privileged to 
preside, was most anxious to see such officers appointed, and [ 
have already seen much that is encouraging in them and their 
work. Their existence is still not so well known everywhere as it 
should be. The people in each Local Authority area should 
realise that they have a Children’s Officer, and that anyone who 
feels uneasiness about a child or wants to help a child should 
go to her. She may sometimes have no statutory right to take 
direct action, but she can get into touch with the various agencies 
through which something may be done. 

Another thing the Act has done is to provide for the training 
of staff, both the “house mothers” dealing directly with the 
children and the visitors who inspect the foster homes. This is a 
provision which is suspect to some people, particularly the warm- 
hearted voluntary worker who thinks that professional training 
will produce “Government officials” insisting on detailed 
regulations and rigid standards. That danger must be guarded 
against, of course ; too much emphasis on theory as against 
practical experience would spoil the scheme. But on the other 
hand it is surely common sense to believe that a person who 
starts with a readiness to look after unfortunate children will be 
a more valuable visitor or house-mother if she understands the 
conditions which brought them to this pass, knows what can be 
done for them by public authority or by voluntary agencies, has 
had some hints on how to notice when a child is unhappy or 
unwell, and is equipped to judge whether the conditions in 
which he is living are healthy for his: body and spirit. 

That is what the courses in child-care set up by the Home 
Office aim at teaching the students, and from what I have seen 
of various groups of students in training I can testify that they 
absorb it with the utmost enthusiasm. It is a not unimportant 
result of the Act that child-care has become one of the profes- 
sional openings that attract the educated young woman. The 
continual infiltration into the homes and the visiting system of 
these certificated workers should have a steady effect in raising 
standards in both types of substitute home, and I am glad to see 
the statement in the Home Office report that the effect is already 
apparent. 

I think one might say that so far as legislative and admiai- 
strative arrangements can secure the welfare of children in tho 
larger establishments (made up, where official advice is followed, 
of a number of small family groups) these should now be set well 
on the upward curve of steady improvement. There is much to 
be done, but the will and the means are there to do it as soon as 
the handicap of restrictions on building and materials is 
removed. The other type of home—the private foster-home—is 
not so easily regulated by statute and committee. In its very natute 
it is an independent unit with its own character. If well chosen 
it is very good, and brings happiness and opportunity to the 
child, but there is always the risk that it may be ill-chosen or, 
like the natural home, may break down. The Care of Children 
Committee said of the two types of substitute home: 
“On the whole our judgement is that there is probably a 
ereater risk of acute unhappiness in a foster home, but that a 
happy foster home is happier than life as generally lived in a 
large community.” 

The Committee did not advise playing for safety, but recom- 
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mended the foster home with proper safeguards in all suitable 
cases. The Act makes it the duty of the Local Authority to 
board out a child whenever possible, and we are told in the 
Home Office report that experience has confirmed the view that 
this is the best way of providing for a large number of the 
children in care. Many children by this system have been placed 
in homes where they are flourishing members of families. On the 
other hand, from time to time the public is shocked by a story 
of a child beaten or ill-used by a foster parent and asks, “ What 
after all have we accomplished ?” The answer I think is that 
we have accomplished a great deal, in this field as in the easier 
one. The choice of foster parents is more carefully made, by 
better instructed people. A closer, though not an oppressive, 
watch is kept upon them. Public sensitiveness on the subject, 
which I believe to be specially strong in this country, is itself an 
added safeguard. But one must not shirk facts. There are 
outbreaks of human wickedness or madness, fortunately rare, in 
natural parents as well as foster parents, that cannot be foreseen 
nor completely provided against. This, as someone said of 
murder, is the chink in the armour. The part of the protectors 
of the children is to make certain that no carelessness or laxity 
on their part contributes, in however small a degree, to the 
sufferings of a child victim. 


A Tory Chancellor’s 
Chance 


By ROY HARROD 


O take over at the worst hour, when previous com- 

manders have allowed the position to deteriorate, when 

the armies are within an inch of annihilation, gives the 
great general his supreme chance. In this sense a Tory Chan- 
cellor, should one be raised to power, will have a great chance. 
We are on the brink of very serious inflation. Tiie pound ster- 
ling has been subjected to successive doses of moderate inflation ; 
but the worst has so far been avoided ; it is always consoling 
to reflect that the halfpenny still circulates as a regular medium 
of exchange. We have avoided rampant inflation, which has 
affected the major countries of Europe, wiping out savings and 
greatly weakening their economic vitality. Since the war there 
has been continued inflationary pressure in Britain. The root 
cause has been the attempt to do too much in relation to avail- 
able resources ; had all gone well in other respects we might 
none the less have struggled through to a period of easement 
and stability. But now, coming upon an over-extended and 
over-taxed economy, are two great new burdens, rearmament 
and the worsening of our terms of foreign trade. These two are 
f comparable magnitude with one another. At present it seems 
hat we shall have to export about £500 million’s worth more 
goods in order to buy from abroad no more than our exports 
bought in 1949. To provide these extra exports alone requires 
some 10 per cent. of the total manufacturing capacity of Britain. 

There is irony in the situation. The Conservatives rightly 
attach prime importance to the long-run economic yield of free- 
dom, flexibilty, absence of governmental control. When a great 
task, such as waging war or building up armaments, has to be 
undertaken rapidly and unexpectedly, there is inevitably a ten- 
dency to require more central direction. It will be so in this 
case. None the less, there remains value in the greatest possible 
amount of freedom, and it will be the supreme achievement 
of a Conservative Chancellor if he can expand the scope of 
freedom simultaneously with the adoption of those austere 
measures that we must have if we are to achieve rearmament 
without inflation. 

The Socialist remedies for the inflationary pressure, itself due 
to their own policy, have been a Budget surplus and controls. 
The former, superimposed on extensive Government expendi- 
ture for various purposes, has involved oppressive taxation ; yet 
jt was better to have that than to allow inflation to gather 
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momentum. Faced with the prospect of a much more intense 
inflationary pressure, due to the two causes already mentj 

the Socialists appear to have capitulated. In Mr. Gaitskelf’s 
Budget there was a worsening in the balance between expengdj. 
ture and revenue of approximately £700 million. To justify this 
he provided a long rigmarole about easements occurring in the 
rest of the economy. It was quite proper for him to take into 
account such easements if only one could be convinced that they 
were really there. Prolonged study of his statement seems tg 
yield the answer that all, or almost all, of his £700 million would 
come, not from reductions of expenditure in other parts of the 
economy, but from inflation itself. In fact, it was an inflationary 
Budget. When, on top of this, we have a consolidation of the 
relaxation of wage- 
restraint, we are bound to regard the prospect as grim. 

The Socialist policy having’ thus broken down under the new 
ordeal, will the Conservatives, if returned, achieve a solution of 
the problem by a different approach ? There is really only one 
alternative, which is indeed in line with Conservative philosophy 
and recent pronouncements, namely, economy of expenditure. 
Instead of trying to do too much, and then trying to suppress 
the inflationary consequences, we should thin out the tasks to 
be undertaken. This will automatically reduce the inflationary 
pressure. Economy must, however, be interpreted in a very 
wide sense ; to make way for the arms programme, so that it 
can go forward without producing industrial congestion, a very 
great thinning out in other directions will be needed. Economy 
of Government expenditure is of the first importance, and it is 
not necessary for me to stress that here; by itself it cannot 
produce a sufficient thinning out of the sum total of calls upon 
our economy to prevent inflation. Industry, throughout the 
length and breadth of it, must make its contribution towards the 
thinning out process. This means that all capital expendit 
other than those for defence or superabundantly justified vy a 
quick increase of production, should be postponed. 

This may seem discouraging. As an antidote I believe that it 
would be valuable to announce a two-year period of restraint. 
It is in the period in which rearmament is increasing that the 
acute danger of inflation lies. Eventually the scale of defence 
expenditure will reach a plateau; even if it is maintained at a 
constant level thereafter, relaxation will become possible in other 
parts of the economy, and long-range plans of industrial recon- 
struction can be allowed scope once more. The principle of 
curbing all capital expenditure not required for defence has been 
regognised in principle in the voluntary credit restraint pro- 
gramme in the United States, although there, owing to their 
wider margins of productive potential, such drastic curtailment 
may not be needed as here. Methods for effecting this policy 
may include credit policy by the banks and tax adjustments 
designed to discourage unnecessary outlays ; if these are insuffi- 
cient, direct controls may have to be used. It must be remem- 
bered that a direct control which stops inflation is a way of 
avoiding the need for a vast number of other controls should 
inflation gather momentum. 

For Britain policy affecting foreign trade is always the most 
important. In this case anti-inflation policies in relation to home 
expenditure and foreign trade should go hand in hand and 
support one another. In the latter connection the recent worsen- 
ing of our terms of trade is the all-important matter for policy; 
if this could be got straight the ‘balance of trade would not 
present an insuperable problem. I continue to hold that lost 
ground could be regained by a revaluation of sterling. There is 
some tendency to suppose that the reopening of the dollar gap 
means that the time for revaluation is past; indeed, rumours 
have been reported from the United States, where our basic 
economic strength is somewhat under-rated, that sterling is npe 
for another devaluation. It is quite wrong to suppose thai in 
the existing circumstances devaluation would tend to improve 
the balance of trade, that it is, so to speak, the natural remedy 
for an adverse balance ; it may well be the other way round. 

In existing circumstances the volume of our imports, pared 
down as this is to essential requirements, is not likely to be 
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seriously decreased by devaluation or increased by revaluation. 
The volume of our exports is bound to be somewhat curtailed, 
in any case, if we implement our arms programme in full. It is 
physically impgssible for us bot to do that and export at or 
above our recent level. But there are two methods in which our 
exports can be curtailed, We may revalue sterling, lose certain 
marginal markets, while getting better priccs from and giving 
rompt delivery to those which remain. Alternatively, we may 
keep sterling at its existing value, continue to sell our exports 
at cut-throat prices, but involve our clients in ever-lengthening 
delivery delays. I suggest that our balance of trade would be 
better if we adopted the former expedient; that our long-run 
prospects would not be injured ; and that the restoration of tl 
terms of trade involved by this procedure would at once relies 
inflationary pressure here. There is the further point that th 
eduction in the prices of our imports from the sterling area an 
elsewhere would reduce the rise of the cost of living and the 
endency of an upward spiral of wages and prices to develop. 

These are the economics of crisis. What of the hope that the 
Conservative administration will revive the status and confidence 
of private enterprise ? There are ficlds in which tax concessions 
—profits tax and depreciation allowances on existing capital— 
can be made without having an inflationary effect. But mainly 
encouragement must come from the knowledge that the adminis- 
tration has the firm intention of reviving incentives to initiative 
in the long run. I have referred to a two-year period for the 
fight against inflation. An administration which hopes to out- 
Jast that period can honestly proffer the encouragement that, 
when we are through this terrible bottle-neck, the claims of 
private enterprise, on which we so much depend for our economic 
strength, will be given priority in a general programme 
of relaxation. 
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The New Religious Novel 


By MARGHANITA LASKI 


OST of the new fashions of fiction-writing appearing 
during the past fifty years have had gradually to build 
up their own standards of comparison inside their own 

genre. With the religious novels that we have lately seen flood- 
ing from the presses, a standard of comparison already exists in 
the religious novels of the latter part of the last century. 

From these earlier novels it is possible to disinter some 
common factors. In all of them it was taken for granted that 
the establishment of a moral basis for the personal life was the 
prime preoccupation of the good man. This premise granted, it 
was then possible for a specific novel to concern itself with the 
presence or absence of a specific doctrinal sanction for this moral 
basis, to discuss whether Tractarianism, Methodism or even 
scepticism afforded the best foundation. Qr the novelist may 
have implicitly accepted a dogma and then concerned himself 
with the interpretation of that dogma in terms of the spiritual 
and worldly problems confronting his hero. With whichever 
aspect of the religious problem the writer dealt, he assumed a 
hero and a reading-public well versed in theological doctrine, 
capable of following prolonged and complicated argument, and 
ready to balk at no practical or spiritual hurdle. 

Compare with this prototype the new religious novel. (From 
my recent reading, I could readily adduce innumerable actual 
examples.) Its hero—who is often a “ parson” or “ padre ”— 
enters upon his fictional life unaware in any positive sense that 
the need for a personal morality exists. We may suppose that, 
if questioned, he would nof deny such a need ; but he would 
assume, in his early unawakéued state, that the generally-accepted 
codes to which he unquestionably subscribed constituted a full 
meed of necessary morality. 

The purpose of the book is to show the hero’s awakening to the 
realisation that this is not sufficient. Under stimulus, not of 
the commonplace everyday order that forms the background of 
the Victorian book, but of the most dramatic and unusual kind, 
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our hero undergoes a variety of religious experience so simple 
that I doubt whether James ever drew attention to it. From this 
he emerges with the conviction that only similar experience can 
save, not just himself, but all mankind, and may, if unusually 
articulate, express this in terms of a discovery that all men should 
love one another. The conversion undergone is at about the 
spiritual level of Jessica’s First Prayer, and the intellectual 
content is apparently geared, like all today’s vulgarised digests 
masquerading as knowledge, to people to whom the absence of 
intellectual effort seems a positive virtue. 

It is easy to see the reason for the present growing popularity 
of this theme. It is perceived that Communism—accepted as the 
enemy—has, faith. It is believed that only by faith can Com- 
munism be overcome. What is not realised is that the Communist 
faith has a more than coincidental similarity to the religion we 
meet in the Victorian novels, that it is as firmly founded on a 
closely argued intellectual dogma, as constantly related back to 
the dogma in every material or spiritual problem that confronts 
its adherents throughout their lives. Just as Communism can 
produce an intellectually justified “party line” for every 
demanded action or belief, so the Victorian religious novelist was 
prepared to examine the necessary moral attitude of his hero 
when confronted with situations as various as the justification of 
the crinoline and doubts about the divinity of Christ. To their 
minds, as to the Communists, morality must be all-embracing, 
and the modern reader will still find in their books arguments 
cogent and relevant in any dispute about the interpretation of 
morality. It is impossible to doubt that in the hero of the 
Victorian religious novel was to be found a positive and well- 
founded faith capable of standing stalwart against any other that 
might be matched with it. 

But to the new religious hero intellectual justification of his 
faith is regarded almost as a desecration of it. We may see his 
faith in action, sustaining him against exceptionally dramatic 
odds—a homicidal deserter, an inveigling prostitute, a Japanese 
torture are typical examples. But it is an integral feature of this 
faith that its most fundamental aspects must be rooted in incom- 
municable experience. In some of these books it even happens that 
a deliberate mystery enshrouds it with the introduction of an 
imperfectly explained character of supernatural spiritual power, 
in whom we would seem to be supposed to recognise something 
approximating to, but not quite the same as, a reincarnation of 
Jesus. The figure itself may not be introduced, but the 
mysticism that it symbolises is an unvarying feature. It is the 
modern religious novelist’s substitute for an interpretation of 
faith in terms of the real moral problems confronting people in 
the ordinary conditions of their lives. The discovery that we 
should love our fellow-men is not of immediately perceivable 
relevance to, for instance, arguments about decency on bathing- 
beaches or the validity of universal suffrage. The Communist 
is equipped to adjudicate on the moral aspects of either; so 
was the Victorian religious hero. To both, faith is no more 
than the starting-point from which determination of the nature 
and value of works may proceed. 

To all men, even to the atheist, the need for a personal 
morality is a matter of faith. If we accept the individual and 
not society as the unit, then the form that this morality shall 
take must be for each individual a matter of unremitting and 
ruthlessly logical contemplation. Unquestioningly to accept 
morality from authority, whether spiritual or temporal, is the 
ultimate abdication of what we have painfully come to believe 
is our true nature and the true nature of our cause. The new 
religious novel, with its underlying plea to accept unquestion- 
ingly an authority that is by deliberate intent only imperfectly 
understood, is a terrifying symptom of such an abdication. It 
represents an ominous widening of the gap between those who 
believe that logical thought should be applied to problems pro- 
perly susceptible to it, and those who believe, to quote Leonard 
Woolf, “ that a belief you have no reason for believing is more 
spiritual than and ethically superior to one for which you can, 
give a reason.” 
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Chalcedon 451 


By the BISHOP OF LONDON 


FIFTEEN-HUNDREDTH anniversary seems well 
worth keeping, if only in praise of antiquity. But however 
venerable the Council of Chalcedon, it deserves com- 

memoration for even better reasons. No episcopal assembly in 
the succeeding millennium and a half has conferred greater 
benefits on the Church. It not only put into definitive form the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, but marked an important stage in 
the development both of ecclesiastical organisation and of Canon 
Law. By Anglicans it is regarded as the last of the truly 
Ecumenical Councils which from the time of the Elizabethans 
have been adjudged as authoritative interpreters of scriptural 
teaching. It opened on October 8th, 451. 

From the point of view of numbers and authority it had every- 
thing that could be desired. No fewer than 600 bishops attended, 
though apparently not much more than half that number 
remained long enough to sign the final decisions. Most of them 
came from the eastern half of the Empire. The Bishop of Rome 
was not present, but for the first time the Papacy actually pre- 
sided at a general council, in the person of four delegates. More 
important still, the imperial Government left nothing to chance, 
but deputed its own officers to fix the agenda and keep the 
minutes. 

The Empress Pulcheria was, of course, largely responsible. A 
remarkable woman, she was comparable to our own Queen 
Elizabeth in the vigour of her character and the extent of her 
learning. Declared Augusta at the age of fifteen, she had been 
the power behind the throne during the reign of her brother 
Theodosius. When he was killed in 450 by a fall from his 
horse, she became herself the responsible head of the State. She 
was sensible enough to recognise that she could not carry the 
burden alone, and, in spite of a vow of virginity taken in girlhood 
and hitherto faithfully observed, she now married the successful 
general Marcian and associated him with herself upon the 
throne. 

Another person whose influence was powerfully felt at the 
Council without his personal appearance was the Pope, Leo I, 
one of the most remarkable figures of all time. A true Roman, 
he could neither read nor write Greek. Brought up in 
ecclesiastical circles, he was a great administrator and had an 
unrivalled knowledge of affairs. He was actually on an embassy 
in Gaul when he was elected to the Papal See. Everyone knows 
how he overawed Attila the Hun and tamed the ferocity of 
Genseric the Vandal. He was at once the “ Christian representa- 
tive of the imperial dignity and the true founder of the mediaeval 
Papacy.” 

It was an appeal to him on the part of the aged monk Eutyches 
that made the Council ultimately necessary. Eutyches com- 
plained of the resurgence of an already condemned heresy, which 
made out that the Christ was two distinct persons, divine and 
human, joined together in one individual only by mutual love. 
He himself proposed an alternative doctrine, namely that, so far 
from there being two persons in Christ, there was after the 
Incarnation only one nature—not humanity nor divinity but a 
new nature of God-made-man. Leo, with the caution of the true 
administrator, wrote to Eutyches’ own bishop at Constantinople 
to ask for further information. He found that Eutyches 
had already been condemned at a Constantinopolitan synod 
in 448 for teaching that there were “two natures before 
the Incarnation and only one after”—the very reverse of 
the true doctrine. Unfortunately for himself and for the Church 
at large, Eutyches had a supporter in the Imperial Palace in the 
person of his godson, the eunuch Chrysaphius. This Court 
Chamberlain brought all the worst elements of intrigue, bribery 
and corruption into the controversy. He was ably seconded by 


Dioscorus, the Bishop of Alexandria, whose predecessor, Cyril, 
had allegedly taught a doctrine not altogether unlike that of 
Eutyches, and who was not sorry in any case to have the oppor- 
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tunity of curbing the pretensions of an upstart and rival see such 
as Constantinople. 

Between them they got the case reopened at a council af 
Ephesus in 449, in which Dioscorus was the leading figure. He 
was determined to secure the rehabilitation of Eutyches and the 
humiliation of Constantinople, and thought that even violence 
was justified to serve his ends. Bishops were actually compelled 
to sign the decisions, and the Bishop of Constantinople died as 
the result of the treatment he received. When news of these 
proceedings arrived at Rome, Leo realised the extent of the 
emergency and demanded a General Council to settle the dispute 
once for all. The request was not granted. All that happened 
was another local synod at Constantinople under the new bishop, 
But at that synod there was read amid universal acclaim a state. 
ment of the true doctrine prepared by Leo himself. This was 
his famous “ Tome” or epitome. In it he avoided all Greek 
metaphysical subtleties and stated the terms of the doctrine of 
the Person of Christ with the greatest clarity, but without 
adequate attempt at explanation. In the one Person there sub. 
sisted two natures, that of God and that of man, without con- 
fusion and without separation. They were capable, however, of 
acting distinctly. It was in virtue of His humanity that Christ 
suffered and died ; it was in virtue of His divinity that He per- 
formed miracles and rose from the dead. 

With the acceptance of his “ Tome” Leo was content, and 
would now have let the matter rest. The court, however, had 
changed its mind and summoned the greatest council yet held. 
The bishops met, as stated, at Chalcedon on October 8th, 45], 
and held their final session on the last day of the month. At the 
first session Dioscorus was told to sit amongst the accused. Most 
of his followers deserted him, and he was solemnly anathe- 
matised. At the third session, at which he refused to appear, 
his deposition was pronounced. The Emperor thereupon 
banished him, and he died three years later in exile. 

At the fourth session the bishops reaffirmed the creeds of 
Nicaea and Constantinople, together with the expositions of Cyril 
and Leo. On October 22nd they somewhat surprisingly said 
that they would add an exposition of their own. In truly modern 
fashion they appointed a committee of twenty-two. It met in the 
small oratory attached to the church of St. Euphemia and 
wrestled with the question of terminology. The crux of the 
matter was whether they should declare that Christ was of two 
natures or in two natures. They accepted the latter alternative, 
as maintaining the truth that the two natures of Godhead and 
manhood remained distinct in Christ, although they were con- 
joined in one Person. Around that nucleus was built the famous 
Chalcedonian Definition, which is a full and careful exposition 
declaring that after the Incarnation Christ was in two natures 
without mixture, change, division or separation. 

The Emperor Marcian himself attended the meeting on 
October 25th, when, after he had made a Latin speech, this 
definition was put to the assembly, unanimously accepted and 
signed. To mark the occasion the Emperor then conferred upon 
Chalcedon the status of a metropolitan see. That was the end 
of the doetrinal business. There were still, however, many 
practical affairs to settle. During the next and final week twenty- 
eight canons were passed. The first declared that the “ Canon 
of the Holy Fathers made in every Synod even until now should 
remain in force.” Apparently there had already been some effort 
at codifying the decisions of previous councils. If we only had 
the text as it lay before the bishops, it would throw a welcome 
light on the early history of Canon Law. At all events, we see 
the Church here engaged upon a task which it has never since 
relinquished, and which has recently been taken up with fresh 
vigour by the Church of England. 

Other canons regulate the life of monks, seeking (unsuccess- 
fully) to bring them under episcopal control. Others deal with 
the bishops, limiting spheres of jurisdiction and arranging for 
adequate supervision of their finances. Still others seek to 
control the movements of the clergy and bring them under 
adequate discipline. The canon that proved most contentious 
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was the 28th and last. It gave to Constantinople what was in 
efiect patriarchal jurisdiction and thus raised “ New Rome” to 
an administrative level with “ Old Rome.” The Papal delegates 
were so annoyed that they walked out rather than accept it. 

What raises a council to ecumenical rank is the subsequent 
endorsement of its findings by the Church at large. In the case 
of Chalcedon the doctrinal decisions won acceptance by all 
except some Churches on the border of the Roman Empire, which 
were animated as much by nationalist as by ecclesiastical 
motives. On the practical side Rome never did accept the 
28th canon, and on the doctrinal side a host of scholars, both 
ancient and modern, have tried to elucidate further the problem 
of the two natures in the one Person of Christ. But just as the 
canons formed a necessary step in the development of Church 
law, so the doctrinal statements are generally taken as defining 
the limits within which a fuller explanation must be sought. 
Chalcedon is ecumenical in the sense that through it the Church 
as a whole defined the terms of its orthodoxy. 


Vis Comica 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HE young American Air Force corporal in the train 

beside me had a nice face, but even his mother could 

hardly have described it as intelligent. And he was deeply 
involved in reading, slowly, a “comic book.” There, in easy 
illustrated form, were set out the adventures of some space pilot 
of the future, moving out from the earth in a super-super-sonic, 
radar, atomic plane of some kind. Was it an example of the 
“dream life of Walter Mitty” ? Was the corporal.seeing himself 
as the practically invulnerable hero of the air, or was he reading 
the comic book as automatically as he chewed gum? I don’t 
know ; but one side of the “ comic” problem is the fact that the 
readers of this much denounced genre are often technically 
adults. And their choice of the comics reflects, so I am told, the 
sterility of our civilisation, the failure of our educational system, 
the decline of popular taste. 

There may be readers of the Spectator who are not really 
familiar with this great branch.of popular literature, and it may 
be wise to gloss the terms “comics” and “comic books.” 
“Comics” are either the whole class of picture narratives or, 
more specifically, the comic sections of the British and still more 
of the American Press. “Comic books” are separate publica- 
tions, sometimes reprints of the “comics,” sometimes entirely 
independent productions. It should first be noted that the word 
“comic” now carries no risible implication. The comics or the 
comic books may be free of all humour, even unintentional 
humour. They may be exclusively devoted to battle, murder 
and sudden death. No one, for example, would class Punch as 
a comic or as a comic book. On the other hand, “ books,” that 
is paper-bound cheap adventure stories, don’t count as comics 
if there is notably more print than pictures. Pictures are what 
count. The Bayeux Tapestry is a comic; the Chanson de 
Roland is not. + 

Do the comics prevent reading ? They may, but if they do, 
30 does the B.B.C.; still more do television and the movies. 
That boys and girls are kept from reading “ good ” books is, I 
think, an illusion, and an illusion common in families where 
books of any kind are not much read. There is, however, one 
charge to which some comics are vulnerable. Until I undertook 
my one-man research I had no idea that so many comic books 
were so badly printed, on such dreadful paper and with such poor 
texts and illustrations. A great many of these must be bad for 
the eyes and the taste of their students, although their morals 
seemed to be adequately safeguarded. And, what I found hardest 
0 understand, many of the worst comics are quite as expensive 
as the good ones. 


But by and large, as they say in America, the comics are well- 
printed, well-illustrated and on reasonably good paper, The 
illustrations are the thing, and they fall into two classes, the 
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realistic school and varying more fanciful or exaggerated styles/ 
Both can be illustrated from what is now the leading British 
comic, Eagle. The first is shown in “ Dan Dare, Pilot of tha 
Future,” where the model of the illustrations is, I suspect, “ Terry 
and the Pirates”; the second by a genuinely funny comic 
character, “Harris Tweed, Special Agent.” But no non- 
naturalistic illustrator in any British comic equals Al Capp, thd 
creator of “ Li'l Abner.” 

What of the themes ? Again they fall into “ realistic” narra- 
tives (things that could happen or did happen, cowboys and 
Indians, historical adventures, crime stories, school stories) and 
fairy tales, ancient and modern. The fairy tales are the moro 
entertaining. They mostly deal with a heroic character who, 
either by intrinsic courage and skill, kills dragons or by magic 
power overcomes evil. Thus our old friend Tarzan (child of 
Mowgli, I suspect, though he was reared by the despised Bandar- 
log) has many powers denied to other men who have not learned 
the skills of the great African rain-forest. But he is not super- 
human. If he has to kill an octopus, he does it by human means 
and even by human aid, even if the beast is of a size to startle 
the zoologists of Wood’s Hole or Plymouth. The more magical 
hero is represented by “ Superman” who, in appearance a moré 
or less harmless reporter, can at will transform himself into a 
superhuman figure who can levitate himself, has the strength of a 
hundred Galahads (whom, in other ways, he resembles) and 
doesn’t fight fair. 

But Superman has been surpassed by the Marvel family— 
Captain Marvel, “The World’s Mightiest Mortal”; Captaia 
Marvel, Junior, “ The World’s Mightiest Boy,” and Mary Marvel, 
the world’s most versatile girl. It may be a sign of the age of the 
common man that wherea§ Superman, in private life, is a reporter, 
the Marvels are newsboys. And they can fight the stars in their 
courses. Superman is nothing to them. Mary Marvel is a little 
pale, like all female heroines in children’s books. She is up to 
rescuing Dryads from trees threatened with burning by a wicked 
lumberman, but not, I fear, to dealing with wicked professors 
who have discovered dread secrets of ruin and doom. (Pro- 
fessors are on the whole a bad and dangerous lot in the comics.) 

But in the last few years a new type of hero is appearing who 
lives in the future. He is forever bounding through space, some- 
times chasing space bandits, sometimes saving the earth from 
dangerous invaders. Thus Dan Dare in Eagle has just turned 
the tables on the Treens, horrid green monsters who live on 
Venus, ruled by a remarkably wicked old monster called the 
Mekon, in whom I seem to see a kinsman of “The Grand 
Lunar” of Wells’s First Men in the Moon. This special 
aspect of science is obviously growing in popularity since 
six years ago when, on a slow and dirty train in New 
England, | first picked up Planetary Comics and made 
the interesting discovery that on every planet—those known to 
mere science and the many more known to comic science—the 
climate, the flora and fauna, and the political organisation might 
differ, but there was always a supply of shapely young women 
in exiguous two-piece garments. 

Yet it must not be thought that the average children’s comic 
stresses the female form divine. Nyoka, a kind of female Tarzan, 
is adequately clad, and the young woman who is, at the moment, 
fastened along with Kit Carson to a British Columbia totem pole, 
although wearing anachronistic riding-breeches, does not offend 
decency. Of course, the heroine of the comic strips of the most 
famous of all British newspapers wears very little indeed, and is, 
at the moment of writing, wrestling with the problem of what to 
wear at a nudist camp. But Jane caters for children of a larger 
growth than do the standard comics. Her art is as much lost 
on them as is that of Miss Jane Russell on childish movie-goers, 


The comics don’t seem to me to be as novel or as mischievoug 
as the critics assert. They are modern versions of adventure and 
fairy stories adapted to the atomic age. Aren’t we always askin 
poets to produce poetry suitable for these troubled times ? They 
may, of course, mislead. JI do not believe that it was Swi 
Morgan who took the réles attributed by old-fashioned scholard 
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ship to Miltiades and Themistocles. And although the costumes 
of the wicked Persians could be justified from the painting of the 
Battle of Issus, they looked Scythian to me. But, all in all, the 
comics seem to fall into two well-known types of children’s story. 
There is Aladdin with his wonderful lamp (now a new 
“ scientific ” gadget). And there is Robin Hood, or Buffalo Bill, 
or their descendants, drawing a bead on bad Indians or bad 
hombres or on a wicked Sheriff of Nottingham or of Rattlesnake 
County, Arizona. Now let’s see how Dan Dare will deal with 
the Martians! 


The Man from Rangoon 
By PETER FLEMING 


S the audience flowed out through the foyer at the end of 

the play I caught the tail-end of an invitation which a 

well-dressed, middle-aged, rather purposeful lady was 
addressing to a tall, serious young man. 

“Next Tuesday,” she was saying, “any time after six. 
Henry’s bringing a friend of his who is just back from Rangoon. 
Do come if you can.” 

“ Thanks awfully,” said the young man. “I should love to.” 
And I heard no more. 

It may be, of course, that the lady knew, or supposed, that 
the young man had a particular interest in Rangoon; but he 
looked too young to have been there in the war (when in any 
case Rangoon was not a place where soldiers grew social or 
sentimental roots, as some did in Cairo or in Athens) and he 
had not at all the air of a youth who was on the point of 
setting out to seek his fortune in Burma. As I walked away 
from the theatre reflection failed to invalidate my first im- 
pression: which was that in England today a man who has 
just come back from Rangoon is a rare and a potentially 
interesting phenomenon, a purveyor of exotic information, a 
sort of little austerity lion. 

It need not, of course, have been Rangoon. A dozen other 
place-names would have done as well. Names which were once 
large, uninviting milestones on the beaten track, places where 
big firms had their head offices and European communities were 
in general too preoccupied with suburban protocol to be well- 
informed or even curious about the hinterlands behind them. 
You felt rather sorry for the people who were obliged to live 
in such banal, unrewarding places. You spoke of them as 
being “ stuck ” in (for example) Rangoon, and when they came 
home on leave you were not surprised to hear them say that 
they were terribly out of touch with things. If you travelled 
through the countries in whose capitals or seaports they lived 
they were wonderfully kind to you. They envied you your 
mobility and the chance it gave you of visiting places in the 
interior which they had never seen ; and when you came back 
from the interior they asked you many questions and listened, 
rather wistfully, as you tried to answer them. 

All this has changed considerably in the last few years. 
Rangoon, and many places like it, have become “ the interior.” 
How interesting it would be, when one comes to think of it, 
to meet a man with recent first-hand experience of Poona. 
How unimaginable is the life of the foreigner (if there are any 
foreigners) in Hankow, how exciting it would be to visit Simla. 
The horizons of the British have been sharply contracted. The 
whole of China is out of bounds. Persia would hardly attract 
the casual traveller. The Indian peninsula, though still 
accessible, is no longer dotted with a dependable network of 
Government Houses and Residencies and dak bungalows, hill- 
stations and cantonments, between which residents and visitors 
formerly drifted almost without effort. French Indo-China is 
a battlefield 

I remember, in the "30s, spending a morning in an ante-room 
of the Legation in Moscow of the Outer Mongolian Peoples’ 
Republic, the first, and in those days the only, satellite of the 
U.S.S.R.- 1 was on my way to Manchuria and hoped—not at 
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all confidently—to get a visa from the Outer Mongolians which 
would enable me to leave the Trans-Siberian express at a place 
called Verkhne Udinsk and travel south-east by a motor Toad 
which led to. Urga, the Outer Mongolian capital. It was a 
wasted morning. If there were any Outer Mongolians jn the 
consulate, which had an uninhabited air, they were not interested 
in me; and the uncommunicative Russian who took my card 
though he came back once or twice to scrutinise me in a rather 
bewildered way, could throw no light on my prospects of an 
interview. Eventually I gave it up and wandered out into the 
early autumn sunshine. 


_I was not in the least surprised by my failure to make the 
slightest impression on what we should nowadays call the Iron 
Curtain, but I remember feeling mildly aggrieved that travellers 
should be arbitrarily excluded from a little-known territory with 
an area of a million square miles; it seemed wrong and 
unnatural. Today embargoes of that sort, affecting not one but 
many millions of square miles, do not seem in the least 
unnatural. We accept them as an almost axiomatic feature of 
the world we live in, and they combine with the contraction of 
our Empire on the one hand and our incomes on the other to 
reduce very considerably our knowledge—as a nation—of the 
world. With the rather shallow civilisation of Africa we have 
indeed increased our contacts; and the number of Britons 
with first-hand experience of Malaya and Korea is, fortuitously, 
far higher than it ever was before. But it must be true that, 
generally speaking, the British at the moment are more out of 
touch with the rest of the world than they have been for several 
generations. 

One used to take very much for granted the far-flung but 
well-established contacts which linked these islands with remote 
parts of our planet. At one stage of the last war a plan was 
being made for the recapture of the Andaman Islands from the 
Japanese. At the end of a long day’s work I remember one 
officer on the planning staff saying wearily to another: “| 
suppose these blasted islands really are important?” 
“Important ?” said the other. “Of course they are. Only 
place I ever made a century.” The point that struck me about 
this remark—which was quite true, incidentally—was that. 
though in a way it was surprising, it was also very typical. 
The world was until recently a place in almost every corner of 
which the speaker’s contemporaries had done enterprising or 
incongruous things. The atlas was dotted with points dappui. 
“ Who's consul there now ?” . . . “ My brother-in-law’ll put you 
up if he’s not on tour.” . . . “ There’s sure to be someone in 
our Tientsin office who knows the form on that. I'll send them 
a cable.” . “IT should ask the missionaries when you gel 
there.” Some people, of course, derived a more direct advan- 
tage than others from this sort of cosmic version of the “old 
boy net”; but even if.we had no contact with it as individuals, 
it did, I think, perceptibly flavour the background of 
our national life. ‘Muriel says Lashio’s much better for 
the children than Mergui.” “It's only pewter, but it’s a 
nice shape, isn’t it? My son had it made when he was in 
Swatow.? ... Remote, romantic place-names became domest- 
cated in English households, the ends of the earth were pasted 
into snapshot albums, grandmothers headed for Asia in the 
autumn. 

Perhaps it didn’t all mean very much. It is not essential to 
the well-being of fifty million people that one of them should 
have made a century while playing cricket in the Andaman 
Islands. But our horizons have shrunk, and look like com 
tinuing to shrink. “ What's it like there now ?” we more and 
more often find ourselves asking; in the next generation the 
question will be “ What sort of a place is that?” Sooner of 
later, no doubt, some new historical trend will reverse the 
process and the age of rediscovery will dawn. Publishers will 
announce titles like Poona Unveiled, My Three Weeks in 
Tsingtao and Forbidden Mandalay, and it will hardly occur 
anyone to say “This is where my great-great-grandfather 
came in.” 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


PROFESSOR GUSTAVE LE BON, were he alive today, 

would observe with professional satisfactton the develop- 

ment of the oil crisis in Persia. One of the main argu- 
ments in his Psychologie des Foules was that you can make a 
crowd believe things which, as separate individuals, they would 
disbelieve. A crowd, that is, can develop states of mind 
different from those of the units composing it; and a herd can 
be lashed into corporate rage or panic by causes that would not 
disturb the isolated sheep, goat or cow. The Persians, I fear, 
are specially prone to these group emotions. In the month of 
Muharrem I have seen the audiences at the Passion plays sob 
and weep in real spiritual agony at the thought of the death of 
Hussein ; here is no mummery, not even a condition produced 
by religious ecstasy ; the impression conveyed is one of deeply 
felt personal humiliation, anger and misery. The audience 
sways with crossed arms, nursing broken hearts, while the tears 
tumble down every cheek and loud wails rise ; then off they go 
to their supper, and Hussein and his woes are as if they had 
never been. When a demos so subject to hysteria really obtains 
control over a nation, then the ordinary principles of law, 
politics, or diplomacy cease to apply. Self-mutilation, self- 
immolation even, are resorted to for reasons that the individual 
would be unable to explain. Gusts of fury, hatred, vengeance 
and misery can be evoked about things that people had never 
noticed, or worried about, before ; and great forces are let loose 
which, until they have spent themselves in exhaustion, are totally 
uncontrollable. It should be evident by now that nothing is 
gained either by becoming angry with these outbursts og dis- 
missing them as irrational and unimportant ; they are, in fact, 
extremely dangerous outbursts, and the damage that they can 
do may prove irreparable. 

* * 7. * 





We have always been told that it is useless, when dealing with 
a hysterical patient, to preach sweet reason. There are only two 
things to be done. The first is to slap him or her very sharply 
on the cheek. The alternative is to leave him or her severely 
alone. I feel myself that it would be most foolish to slap the 
Persians on the cheek ; we could occupy Abadan with com- 
parative ease ; we could even push on, I suppose, to the edge 
yf the Bakhtiari hills without provoking intervention or employ- 
ing too many divisions. But 1 do not see how you are to induce 
20,000 Persian workmen to function normally under the 
stimulus of bayon@ts. Yet again and again, during the last 
weeks, have I heard men who should know better abusing the 
Government for weakness and timidity, and suggesting that if 
a less effeminate administration were in power the Persians 
would, “long before now,” have been taught a lesson. “ What 
sort of lesson?” I ask humbly. And then the Persians are 
denounced in terms that would seem outrageous in the mouth 
of a farmer abusing juvenile delinquents in his orchard. I mind 
that sort of thing. I hate to hear Persians abused as if they 
had no dignity of their own. They are an older and less 
mongrel race than we are ; they have swayed great empires and 
created magnificent art; and they have produced a literature 
which, unlike our own literature, has become woven with the 
thoughts and feelings of even the poorest among them. When 
I hear these men seated in London clubs and growling at each 
other from the depths of leather chairs, I seem to catch for a 
moment some surmise of why the Oriental can dislike us so 
much. It is not our arrogance that hurts them so much as our 
obtuseness 

* * * * 

In summer, when I lived in Persia, we used to move some 
eight miles frém the capital to a village on the slopes of the 
Elburz. We lived in a large compound shaded by plane trees 
and murmuring at night with the sound of the stream flushing 
through the bathing-pool, flushing through the little channels 
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in the garden, splashing in the fountains that enlivened the 
houses where we slept. It would be hot during the day, but at 
night, sleeping out on the balcony, one had two blankets and 
a feeling of clear air passing from the mountains to the plain, 
Every morning when the early sun lit my balcony I would wake 
anid eat my nectarines ; and always at the same hour a shepherd 
boy with his pipe would pass the garden wall singing in falsetto 
words that I was unable to catch or understand. But one day, 
when I was out riding early with a Persian scholar, we inter- 
cepted this ugly little boy as he drove his goats past the com- 
pound wall. We asked him to sing his tune. His was, as I 
have said, a shrill little voice, scrannel as his poor face. But 
my friend was able to catch and understand the words. “It is 
Hafiz,” he said, “that the lad sings.” So every morning there- 
after, when woken by those notes coming down the hill-side, [ 
would listen with respect. Here were the words of the great Shirazi 
breaking upon the tingling air. Now in England, I have often 
heard garage hands and even hop-pickers and private soldiers 
burst suddenly into song. But it is not Marvell or Herrick that 
they sing. I should like to say to these clubmen who derids 
Persia, “ That’s all very well. But our shepherds can’t sing 
real poetry.” “I should hope not-indeed ” would be the reply,’ 
* 7 * * 

I am not suggesting that the Persians have behaved reason, 
ably ; I agree that their conduct has been atrocious, and will 
have tragic consequences both for them and for us. But whea 
a hysterical patient smashes the lacquer mirror that she used 
to be so fond of, perplexity rather than anger or contempt ig 
the emotion we should feel. Because, when I was in Persia, 
they used to be fond of the Oil Company. There was no feel- 
ing at all in those days that it was some monstrous capitalist 
exploitation, destructive of Persian economy and an insult to 
Persian self-respect. They felt that it was one of the wonders 
of the world ; that it was a source of great national riches ; and 
that it had been extremely clever of them to induce the British 
to invest so much money and to do so much hard work very 
largely for Persia’s own benefit. J am not suggesting either that 
the reversal of this feeling is artificial. The Persians probably 
feel as intensely the humiliation and cruelty that the Company 
has imposed upon them as they feel about the death of Hussein, 
without pausing for one instant to consider that each of these 
two sorrows is equally fictional. Individual Persians would 
probably admit that the agitation is unreal and the future 
prospects black indeed ; but once they become a crowd, these 
very individuals, as Gustave Le Bon pointed out, will shake 
their fists and scream and slobber with the rest. The foreign 
reporters in the hotel may feel that the crowd has been paid to 
make this demonstration or that they are frightened of not dis- 
playing full enthusiasm in the anti-British wave. They may have 
been given a penny or two; they are certainly afraid of being 
thought unpatriotic ; but there is something more behind it all. 
There is the atmosphere of the Taziya, of the Passion play. 

* * * * 

My mind goes back to a day some twenty years ago when I 
had all but completed a slow trek across the Bakhtiari moun. 
tains. From dawn to evening, in slow caravan, we had picked 
our way in and out of the boulders and the thistles, camping by 
night among the pomegranates and the oleanders of a valley 
stream. Up and down we went day after day, crossing and ree 
crossing the Karoun river, searching always for rare tulips tha 
we never found. And then one day, as we topped another pas$ 
and gazed down over the plain of Malamir, our escort begaq 
clamouring. They pointed excitedly to a distant plume of 
smoke some thirty miles away, rising beyond another cres 


“Edareh| Edareh!” they shouted, “The Company! T 
Company!” There was no hatred in their cry; onal 
affectionate pride. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Les Nuits de la Colére” and “ Oedipe.” 
(St. James’s Theatre.) 


M. BaRRAULT'S may be a grasshopper mind, but there is no denying 
{ts energy and versatility. It wears seven-league boots. 

Salacrou’s Nuits de la Colére smells, | am afraid, somewhat of 
the typewriter and the deadline. It is a tale of the occupation, of 
a moral weakling who betrays his best friend to the Gestapo. One 
regrets that the dialogue is so often unsubtle and journalistic, so 
easily led into sentimentalism. The sheep (played with touching 
dignity by M. Jean Desailly) is not really a traitor: Salacrou shifts 
that responsibility to his wife, one of Mme. Renaud’s piercing 
sketches of bourgeois frivolity. M. Barrault speaks for the hunted 
man with shrewd and sturdy competence—but how is it that, five 
minutes after leaving the theatre, one cannot recall this actor's voice ? 

Oedipe, played frankly and formally as an intellectual vaudeville 
turn, fares much better. M. Barrault syncopates it, jazz-fashion, 
substituting for Gide’s lofty ironies a general mood of high good 
bumour. His own Oedipe is a ferocious sophisticate, squatting in 
angular boredom through Tiresias’ admonitions, his pained eye- 
brows wriggling like serpents. He brings off one superbly risky 
thing in the last act: having blinded himself, he re-enters, stumbles 
towards his throne, bumps his eye against it, and recoils like a 
kitten from an electric fire. M. Barrault is hardly to blame if his 
costume and wig reminded me éf Pocahontas. Among his prankishly 
‘incestuous children, the enchanting Elina Labourdette stands out, a 
frail and witty Ismene. 

M. Barrault’s most distinguished production to date is unques- 
tionably Claudel’s Partage de Midi. Set in and around China, 
this is a very personal and oblique study of a self-wounding love. 
Mesa, a customs official, loves Ysé, a married woman ; he arrives, 
through mortal sin, at an intense apprehension of God—a sequence 
in which one may trace the harsh growth of Claudel’s own 
Catholicism. The performance (by a cast of four) is as lovely and 
mvsterious to watch as a tank of tropical fish, and Félix Labisse’s 
settings wonderfully sustain the mood. His first act, aboard ship, is 
particularly fine—a hothouse of canvas awnings, alive with reflected 
ripples. 

The evening's single weakness is M. Barrauli’s own exhibition as 
Mesa. Gripped by the necessity of communicating to us an aspiring 
spirit, he shuts tight his eyes, clenches his fists, and mimes “ aspira- 
tion “ with an increasingly exasperated curtness ; feeling, how deeply, 
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the importance of Mesa’s plight, but never soaring. never (to use hi 
own phrase) “taking off.” But there is something more than " 
pensation in Mme. Edwige Feuillére’s Ysé: this is actin an 
fragrance and fullness for which my memory cannot find : nt 
unless it be Mme. Feuillére’s Marguérite Gautier, two Christmanmn 
ago. Her voice, even in agony, strokes the forehead of every a 
in her audience ; and she can fire it to violence with the ph A. 
and attack of a lioness. Her moment of union with Mesa in te 
second act, left one line quivering in my mind like a dagger: ““H , 
a plus dYsé!” She speaks it, as Bernhardt is said to have s a 
Pelléas’ “ Moi! Mei! et Moi!”, in the tones of a strangled dan 7 


“ Rainbow Square.” (Stoll Theatre.) 


THE square is impressive and atmospheric ; and the rainbow at 4 
end is delightful. But beyond the "sienetaes of ite title. the on 
musical show is a sadly bankrupt affair. The songs are dimly 
reminiscent of other songs which, after long years, one had finally 
succeeded in forgetting; the book jammed staccato into the 
orchestral tacits—is a melodramatic folly about counterfeiters in 
post-war Vienna; and the comedians dart breathlessly through a 
classic rogues’ gallery of bad jokes—including a reference to “ those 
Volga nights on the Volga.” The Stoll Theatre has become in 
fact, a burial-ground for a uniquely humourless and unmelodious 
mammoth. The sky—and Mr. Robert Nesbitt’s lighting of it—are 
the real heroes—cave-grey at dawn, pink-gashed and freaked with 
jet at sunset, and clammily swollen at storm-tide. Few musicals 
can ever have been better lit. “0 
7 he rest, | am afraid, is noise—articulated by, among others, Miss 
Gloria Lane (the secretary in The Consul), squandered on the part 
of a street-walking ex-actress ; Mr. Sonnie Hale, busy and beady- 
eyed, as a Viennese busker; Miss Vera Pearce, as a circus pro- 
prietress ; and Mr. Alfred Marks (who is twice funny) as her barker 
Meanwhile, in the bottom right-hand and left-hand corners of the 
stage, two ambitious character performances are going on—by Mr 
Ivan Staff (a philosophic waiter) and Mr. Andrea Malandrinos (a 
shady printer), who respectively sidle and skid into sight, act 
devotedly, and contrapuntally depart. To Mr. Malandrinos falls 
one line of quite magnificent strangeness. Taxed by his chief, a 
notorious forger, with having hidden the engraving plates in an 
apparently inaccessible belfry, he replies: ““ Ah—but there is a hole 
at the back of the tower where vou can get in.” It is just such 
a church, and just such a plot. KENNETH TYNAN. 


CINEMA 
(Plaza.}——-“ Cinderella.” 


IHERE is very little left for the picture-going public to learn about 
submarines. We have surfaced and dived ingumerable times, we 
have peered through periscopes, sunk battleships, and lain taut with 
fear on the sea-bed with depth-charges thundering around. The 
brave cramped lives of those who serve in subs. are as familiar 
to us as the brave cramped lives of those who fiy, and it is perhaps 
natural, though grantedly reprehensible, that we should be a trifle 
blasé. We can even anticipate the classic horror when, in order 
to save the ship, the order is given to dive while there are men still 
on deck, and in this respect Submarine Command does not let us 
down. Mr. William Holden, in the interests of the many, abandons 
his Commander in just such a plight, and thereafter suffers such 
powerful remorse he all but ruins his life, brooding and backbiting, 
snapping at his wife, Miss Nancy Olsen, and nursing his hurt like a 
cherished babe. The post-war vears on shore, spent in naval pen- 
pushing, do nothing to sweeten his temper, and it is not until the 
Korean War, when he has a chance to prove himself in action once 
again, that his wrinkles take an upward trend. 

Mr. Holden's mental agonies are tedious, but when the film is 
devoting itself purely and simply to submarine warfare, to the pur- 
suit of Japanese ships or, at the end, the landing of frogmen on 
the Korean coast, it is vivid and exciting. Living vicariously the 
hours of waiting and watching, the frenzied moments of alarm, the 
sardine-tin efficiency, one is caught up once more in the wonder of 
it all, the wonder of man’s inventions and the never-ending wonder 
of why anybody sane volunteers for submarines. 

The script by Mr. Jonathan Latimer is sensible and devoid of the 
patriotic egginess which smears so many American war pictures, 
and Mr. John Farrow’s direction seems tremendously convincing. 


“ Submarine Command.” (Berkeiey.) 


. 
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To match Mr. Holden's irritability and Miss Olsen's wistfulness there 
is a nice characterisation of playboyishness by Mr. Don Taylor and 
some good stout torpedo-manliness by Mr. William Bendix. 


* * * * 


The Berkeley has embarked on a season of operatic films, the 
second of which is Rossini’s Cenerentola with Signorina Lori Randi 
as its heroine, Signor Gino del Signore as the Prince, and Signor 
Alfro Poli as Dandini. The settings are superb, which is not sur- 
prising as the picture was filmed in the Royal Palace at Turin, and 
the direction, by Signor Fernando Cerchio, is as effective as it can 
be under the circumstances. Unfortunately realism and opera do 
not go together, and I believe it is a mistake to force them into 
uneasy partnership. We are accustomed on the opera stage to 
singers standing four-square and just singing, with the minimum of 
action and with anything up to two gestures. Signor Cerchio’s 
propulsion of them round and round tables in a dizzy whirl does 
not really make for realism, it being impossible to believe in such 
breathless pastimes for vocalists. Somehow without the formal 
stage patterns which bear little relation to life, and missing the colour 
and the smell of the theatre, opera, out of its element, becomes, what 
in fact it is, absurd. And, I fear, boring. Despite a great deal of 
visual and vocal beauty—the singing, especially Signor Poli’s, being 
magnificently recorded—I found myself sinking slowly and very 
reluctantly into a daze of ennui. It is possible, of course, that 
Cenerentola is a very boring opera, and yet when I closed my eyes 
and imagined I was listening to gramophone records, it seemed to 
have a charming Mozartian gaiety, It is hard to analyse why having 
my eyes open should have spoiled the score, but there it is. Life is 
full of problems, not the least of which is how I am going to sit 
through // Trovatore, La Bohéme, Lucia di Lammermoor and 
Pagliacci. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 

' 


MUSIC 


Any fairly advanced Prom-goer who during the season had heard 
and enjoyed, say, Walton's Viola Concerto or Fricker’s Symphony 
No. 1, might have been rather dismayed if he had called in at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts last Friday night and found these 
distinguished composers sitting round a gramophone listening 
intently to a fantastic kind of music, hardly less remote from his 
experience than Chinese music. The occasion was a tribute to the 
memory of Arnold Schoenberg, at which Walton, Fricker and 
Humphrey Searle spoke briefly on his significance. Of the three, 
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only Searle composes consistently with the twelve-note method 
devised by Schoenberg, but both Fricker, who has used it on 
occasion, and Walton, who has not, without fully committing them. 
selves to liking Schoenberg's music, acknowledged its importance 
Searle, however, made the most often forgotten point—that the 
method was not an arid intellectual invention for composing miisic 
without inspiration, but a new discipline, arrived at only in the 
search, through “the constant practice of actual composition for 
something to replace the long-overthrown system of classical tonality 
and modulation, something to contain and make possible the intelli. 
gible communication of an inspiration as fertile in the later works 
as in Verkldrte Nacht. 

This insistence on a discipline was not a bee in Schoenberg's 
bonnet. Stravinsky, whose art bears little resemblance to 
Schoenberg’s, speaks equally positively of its necessity. Both com. 
posers, too, experienced in maturity a feeling of aversion for rich 
orchestration, and sought to restoré clear melodic lines, in chamber 
works for unusual ensembles of solo instruments of such widely 
differing timbres that each was fully exposed, and no sonorous 
flourish empty of meaning could pass for real invention. It was two 
such works that were played at this commemorative concert—the 
Serenade op. 24 and the Suite op. 29. The Serenade, written for 
clarinet, bass clarinet, mandolin, guitar and string trio, belongs to 
the period when the twelve-note method was just emerging, and is, 
as a serenade should be, gay in character. The Suite is less strangely 
scored, for three clarinets, string trio and piano. It is a twelve-note 
work, but has many of the elements of traditional “ tonal” music: 
because the note-row on which it is based contains a predominant 
number of thirds—the defining interval of the common chord. 


Why, then, should the imaginary Prom-goer find it like Chinese 
music ? On this occasion partly because the gramophone records 
fail to reproduce the characteristic timbres of the instruments, and 
thus destroy an essential part of the conception; partly because 
Schoenberg had not Stravinsky's uncanny feeling for instruments, 
and was not able to extract from the bizarre group that he uses in 
the Serenade the miraculous euphony that Stravinsky unfailingly 
obtains from the unlikeliest ensembles ; but mostly because, as was 
particularly apparent in the Suite, few performers yet have the 
ability, despite Schoenberg's copious indications of “ Haupistimme” 
and “ Nebenstineme,” 
decorative significance in this music. This is the chief obstacle to 
its wider understanding, for until performers see and make this 
distinction they cannot communicate to the listener its full meaning. 


This is not to pretend that even in an ideal performance the 
Promenader would immediately understand all Schoenberg, though 
he would sense the resulting coherence, the moments of climax and 
repose, and find more beauty of sound in the same notes than in 
an imperfect one. But only after persistent, attentive and un- 
prejudiced listening does this music move as Beethoven moves, and 
such authoritative testimony as that of these three English composers, 
who have themselves had to seek a solution to the problems of the 
creative musician today, is what is needed to induce in others the 
attitude of proper humility which is the beginning of understanding. 

COLIN MASON. 


[Our regular music critic, Mr. Martin Cooper, will resume his 
contributions in the New Year.] 


Hampshire Autumn 


AND now we settle for the autumn drowse: 

The bee, snapdragon-trapped, turns in and snores; 
Dogs idle in mid-scratch ; men gape like cows. 
Ripeness is all. . . . Lethargy is outdoors. 


By harvest-shaven fields the old blue bus 
At cottages and farm-lanes tremblestopping, 
Missus heaves aboard, mornings all of us 
Who trundle into Lymington for shopping. 


Tiles are newly gilt with pats of lichen, 
Window plants and dahlias are ablaze, 
Plum-and-wasp is boiling in the kitchen, 
Oilywoite is Tennysonian haze — 


And I remember, bumping on the road, 
It was in Hampshire that Keats wrote the Ode. 


New Forest, September. CHRISTOPHER Mor_ey. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 83 
Report by Thea Holme 


A prize of £5 was offered for an extract from a farewell address 
(after a presentation by grateful parishioners) by one of the follow- 
ing : Dr. Chasuble, the Vicar of Bray, the Vicar of Wakefield, the 
Reverend Henry Tilney, Archdeacon Granily. 

It was natural, perhaps, that this competition should have 
aitracted a large proportion of clerical entrants; while a certain 
authenticity may have resulted, the standard on the whole was dis- 
appointing. The Vicar of Bray proved to be by far the most 
popular—and also the most convincing—preacher. It was curious 
and perhaps deeply significant how often the reverend gentleman 
was presented with a weathercock, and interesting to notice how 
convincingly he succeeded in justifying his past behaviour: in fact, 
there was a marked tendency to whitewash this charaeter. 

A number of entrants chose to parody the song, the most success- 
ful being the Rev. C. H. Butler, whose first verse is worth quoting: 

“You give this token of farewell 
With touching protestation ; 
I therefore state that now I shal) 
Withdraw my resignation, 
For ne'er will | desert my post 
Or flout your kind intentions } 
I see which side is buttered most 
And scoff at clergy pensions. 
And this is the law that I'll maintain 
Until my dying day, Sirs, 
So long as my flock’s a source of gain 
Still I'll be the Vicar of Bray, Sirs.” 
The Rev. N. S. Power is also amusing in verses describing the 
present-day tribulations of the worthy vicar. But on the whole 
verse was less successful than prose, and the first prize of £3 goes 
to Myddleton Haslam, whose entry seems to me to possess 
authenticity combined with humour. 

Probably the most difficult subject, the Vicar of Wakefield, was 
attempted courageously by Roger Hobden and wittily by R. B. 
Browning, whose entry deserves a second prize of £1. 

Henry Tilney was unsatisfactory. I feel certain that more could 
have been done with him, and he never came completely to life. 
Mrs. W. M. Mathieson and A. R. Watson both displayed some 
imagination, the latter being the more amusing, but lacking style. 
This defect was noticeable-in practically every attempt at Canon 
Chasuble, who sadly lacked the diamond glitter and edge of his 
creator. It was disappointing how few competitors succeeded in 
investing the Doctor's remarks with even a synthetic sparkle. 
Murray Shaw attempts style, but lacks taste, while the Rev. P. A. 
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Schofield is amusing but clumsy. The neatest attempt is by the 
Rev. A. Whigham Price, who is not ashamed to quote, and man 

to introduce the Manna in the Wilderness more ingeniously than 
other entrants. He receives a prize of £1. ? 


FIRST PRIZE 


(Mypopieron Hastam) 

“Ye have given me a good gift on my Departure—even an Horloge 
made like unto our Church Steeple, with the Image of the Bird, brayely 
gilded, upon the topmost pinnacle—so cunningly fashioned that the Cock 
croweth thrice as each Hour strikes ; so shall I be reminded of the Hours 
whereof I must give Account. And herein lieth a parable ; for the weather. 
cock obeyeth the Winds yet keepeth ever his gold ; and the Wind bloweth 
where it listeth, yet the Wise find ever a sheltered corner. 

Likewise the Rulers of a Land are appointed as the Sun and Meon 
to give light to the folk thereof; yet as there is one glory of the Sup 
and another of the Moon, so is there one glory of the Whigs and 
another of the Tories, and each has his own Season: the Sun stands not 
still, and the Moon knoweth her changes; yet we chide them not for 
inconstancy, since Providence ordereth their goings. The wise man taketh 
not a Lantern when the Sun is high, nor doth his wife lie out in the 
Moonlight scantily apparel’d, to rejoice in the Heat thereof; for there 
be Times and Seasons for all things, whether to abide or to remove 
hence. When the Sea was divided that the Jews might escape the Sword 
of Pharaoh, was there any that said, ‘ Nay, Pharaoh has been long our 
King ; | would rather eat of the Fleshpots of Egypt than of the Sand 
which is in the Desert: 1 will abide here the coming of the Egyptians 
Would not such an one have been righteously devoured by the returning 
Waves of that Sea? Are not these things written for our instruction, 
even in the Policies of this World ? .. .” 


SECOND PRIZES 


(R. B. BrRownina) 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD RECEIVES A MOTOR ATTACHMENT FOR HIS CYCIE 

“. .. This generous gift touches me to the heart and will, God willing 
spare my legs in the execution of their duty as I visit the sick and needy 
in my new parish. There, the miles are long and the roads incline at 
angles that only Nature in her bounteousness could provide. The parish 
is but a fragment of the County, and is sparsely peopled by those t 
whom wealth is a stranger; they are as scattered as the islands in the 
ocean. 

Thus with the aid of this machine, I shall cover ground at thrice the 
speed which I achieve in plying my legs to the pedals with al] my 
energies. This will enable me to husband my strength for ministering 
and for the word of our Lord and Master. My wife has assented to the 
use of this means of locomotion, and this gives me pleasure, for she is 
no lover of those who speed, hurtling through the countryside like a 
swarm of bees. I shall, of necessity, disturb the rural scene, but if it is 
the divine Will for man to invent machines, then, too, it must be His 
wish that man shall use the inventions. That this appliance is used in 
His work... .” 

(Rev. A. WHIGHAM PRICE) 

“. .. Lam indeed overwhelmed by the munificence of your liberality 
in pressing upon me this remarkably fine pair of prismatic binoculars 
with these in my cherished possession, | shall henceforth be singularly 
well equipped for continuing, in my new sphere, my earnest study of 
wilde life. In adding this handsome present to your many past kind 
nesses, you have indeed piled Pelion upon Ossa—if I might be permitted 
a classical allusion, drawn from the pagan authors. As I seek to find 
words with which to express my gratification, I feel I cannot do better 
than draw your attention to a remarkable parallel which exists between 
this occasion and a certain incident in the Sacred Scriptures—-| refer. of 
course, to that moving description of the gift of manna which we read 
in the Book of Exodus. As I pass from my beloved Woolton, in which 
I found not only a sphere of ministry but also a gear wife. and go 
as it were, into the wilderness, I shall indeed be sustained by this beaut! 
ful and unexpected token of your prevenient care. I recall once remarking 
to Mr. Worthing that what seems to us to be bitter trials are often 
blessings in disguise: who knows whether this sad occasion of parting 
may not ultimately be comprehended under the same heading ? [cries of 
‘Hear, hear’). It is as we move into the wilderness that the manna falls 
Secondly, Exodus reminds us i 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 6 


Set by R. J. P. Hewison 


Limbo must harbour many poems which might have been, bul 
1ever were, wriiten—such as the “ Essay on Woman” by Alexandel 
Pope, or “The Aeronauts”’ by Lord Tennyson. A prize of © 


which may be divided, is offered for the title and first six lines Jrom 
one such poem éach by any two of the following : Marvell, Dryaen 
Keats, Browning, Hardy, D. H. Lawrence 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 


received not Jater than October 17th. Results will be pub ished 
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LETTERS TO 


Whose Privilege? 
Sin,—1 wonder how many of your readers have, like me, attempted 
in vain to attach a definite meaning to the new and mysterious word 
“ underprivileged.” A privilege I take to be some benefit or advantage 
which certain persons or classes enjoy and others do not. In any 
particular instance the distinction between the privileged and the unprivi- 
leged is not difficult to follow, and I presume that the distinction 
between the unprivileged and the underprivileged is similar to that 
between the unpaid and the underpaid, or between the unfed and the 
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wnderfed. The underprivileged enjoy some privileges apparently, but 
not as many as they should—certainly not so many as some of their 
fellows 


No doubt some people have more privileges than others, and some 
privileged persons are therefore underprivileged. For instance, one 
of the greatest privileges which’ possess is membership of the London 
Library, a privilege which is not enjoyed by one Londoner in a thou- 
sand. But some of my fellow members are also members of that exclu- 
sive body the Athenaeum, and some are in addition members of either 
House of Parliament, and, as such, entitled to quite special privileges 
Clearly those who are merely members of the library, and even those who 
are also members of the Athenaeum, are underprivileged, in comparison 
with Peers or Members of Parliament. 

It is also true that some privileges are of more value than others, and 
those who possess the less valuable privileges might therefore be 
described as underprivileged. But there is no universally accepted 
standard of value. Many people would rate the privileges of Peers 
higher than those of members of the Lower House, but Peers have 
been known to resent bitterly their transfer from the House of Com- 
mons. Similarly a good many people might hesitate between member- 
ship of the London Library and the Athenaeum. And there is no doubt 
that hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of our countrymen wouid 
prefer the privilege of a free pass (o the local cinema at least once a 
week for the rest of their lives to the sum of the privileges enjoyed by 
members of three of these institutions, or indeed all four of them, were 
it not that membership of the House of Commons carried with it a 
salary. Who then is to weigh and measure privileges so as to deter- 
mine, first the minimum standard, and then the steps necessary to 
bring those of the underprivileged up to it, bearing in mind that when 
a privilege is extended to everybody it ceases to be a privilege at all ? 

1 suspect that the word was introduced as a substitute for terms 
like the poor, the oppressed, the labouring classes, or the lower-income 


- 


groups. All these terms are lacking in precision, and is there any justifi- 
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THE EDITOR 


cation for using in their stead a term which is so much vaguer as to 
be in practice indefinable? Or did those who first used it mean to 
suggest that it was wrong for some people to have more privileges than 
others? The old egalitarian theory was that any kind of pr vilege 
was an injustice and Mat we should all be unprivileged together. What- 
ever may be said agaimst it, that theory was far more intelligible, more 
defensible and more likely to be realised tWan the vague notion that 
we should all be privileged, and privileged to almost, if not quite, the 
same extent.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, NORMAN MACcLEop. 
lbsione House, Ibstone, Nr. High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Van Meegeren 
Sin,—Having now read Mr. Godley’s story of van Meegeren’s imitations 
of Vermeer and other masters, reviewed in your issue of July 6th, I can 
give an earlier date than he does, by some years, to one at least of 
them. When in Holland in 1932, going round the collection of Mr. 
Mannheimer—a currency-manipulating millionaire for Germany, of the 
First World War—I was able to demonstrate to his uncle, who con- 
ducted us, that the painting he pointed out as the clou of the collec- 
tion—with its frame screwed to the wall for security—was neither a 
genuine Vermeer, nor even as yet of quite dry pigments. Also. in spite 
of contrary Opinions and certificates he quoted of local art historians 
and “ experts,” that it should not be difficult to recover the £44,000 said 
to have been paid for i “to an agem of a painter named van Mee- 
geren who rediscovered it.” Financier Mannheimer eventually came te 
tragic end, and I have never succeeded in ascertaining what became 
of the picture. Recently, however, the Deputy Director of the Rijko 
Museum's Historical Document Bureau wrote to me that he cannot tell 
‘where the picture is at the moment,” but that “it is now generally 
accepted as a falsification.” As it is a much closer imitation of the 
master than any of the others it would be interesting to trace it 
Van Meegeren, in answer to questions by Sir Oswald Birley who 
visited him shortly before he died, declared he would never have been 
taken in by any of his imitations if painted by someone else—and that 
he doubted any of the long gallery of officials and “ experts ” would have 
recognised whose works they purported to be without the imitation 
initials ; also that the scale of the pictures, and the dis- 
Jarity of the hands from any of should have betrayed 
myself encountered no pa taken in—and 
in an Anglo-American art dealer’s firm turned 
“ Disciples at Emmaus.” 
Meegeren, but as his 


signatures, or 
of tt f Vermeer’s 

hem. I have niers who were 
KNOW tnat pe pariner 
down the much over-praised 
Mr Godley romanticises van 
productions sold well without “ experts” impeding his fame and fortune, 
t is difficult to believe his initial purpose was to “ expose ” them ; rather 
that he wished to collect vast sums for luxurious living, like any other 


own mediocre 


crook Nor is there any evidence he would have indulged in such 
“exposure ™ except to save himself from probable execution as a colla- 
borator. An experienced investigator of the faked picture market and 


Sureté, whc 
French 
suggest, add very 


ke Commissioner Jean Belin of the French 
has traced scores of false Millets. Corots, &c., in and out of 
and other public and private collections, might, I 


Ts sources 


nstructively to this van Meegeren story.—Yours, &c., 
FRANCIS HOWARD. 
The Chelsea Arts Club, Old Church Street, S.W.3. 


Knowledge of Modern Languages 


Sir.—It would perhaps seem ungracious to take Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
charming article in the Spectator of September 28th too seriously. It 
s, however, so full of sound knowledge and common-sense that | wish 
he would broadcast in career articles to parents and educationists the 
views he expresses sO amusingly in his essay Perhaps they would Jisten 
to him as they never listened to me when I used to try to dissuade 
mothers from arranging for daughters to “ specialise” in French when 
they had an inadequate knowledge of English, in the vain hope that 
mediocre French would enable them to get a better job. 

Girls can hold good posts and do interesting work if they are 
and can write and speak their own language 
But school-certificate French is not enough to qualify 
in the export department of a manufacturing firm— 
still less does it help her to held 


nielli- 

gent, dependable, with 

persuasive facility. 

a girl for a post 
t oe t the > > ] “or 

and these posis they generally scorn 


the coveted secretarial post in a London fashion-house or foreign 
embassy 
It is admirable for pupils with the necessary talent to study foreign 


But for the 


languages and appreciate the literature of another country 
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average pupil it would be wiser to devote the five or six hours available 

each week to the study of her own language so that she may, at least, 

enjoy the literature of her own country and speak and write her own 

language with ease. The proportion of girls leaving school who are able 

to do this is not large-—Yours faithfully, E. E. R. THorp. 
Venture, Cadbury Lane, Clapton in Gordano, Somerset. 


Disappearing Clergy 


Sirn,—Mr. Stockwood's argument is two-edged. If we accept the Biblical 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, why should one Christian 
expect to be paid for his priesthood while the laity are unpaid for 
theirs? Or, if the priesthood is to be regarded as a profession on all 
fours with that of the schoolmaster or the miner, Mr. Stockwood must 
expect it to be judged by the same standards, i.e., how much does it 
produce ? If the ordinary man answers “ Not much,” can he be blamed ? 


Working this summer among ordinary people I was surprised to find 
they were every bit as interested in religion as in politics. Though they 
disagreed about most of the articles of belief, they were agreed about two 
things: That Christ’s teaching was good and important to our times, and 
that the Church was despicable for taking money for preaching it. Every 
argument I heard came round to the scornful remark, “ Well, they’re 
paid for it”; and this was usually backed by a reference to the poverty 
of Jesus. 

Much as they would like to believe Christ’s teaching, the unconverted 
today will not pay any serious heed to a preacher who has not by his 
Own sacrifice and suffering shown what the Gospel means to him. That 
such an attitude is extremely hard on those of the clergy who have 
already accepted worldly responsibility I am well aware ; but that it is 
more canonical than Mr. Stockwood’s must, I think, be plain to anyone 
who reads the Gospels with care May I for instance refer him to 
Christ's own injunction in Luke xn, 22-31: “ Take no thought for your 
jife, what ye shall eat. . .”\?—Yours faithfully, MARTIN SoUTHWOLD. 

22 Berry Head Road, Brixham, Devon. 


The Happiest People 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. Kennard Davis, in asking how Dr. Gallup 
measures human happiness. will no doubt provoke many profound reflec- 
tions in the minds of moralists and philosophers. Yet with the approach- 
ing election, this question is surely of very practical importance. How 
useful it would be to the floating voter if the respective party programmes 
could be marked up, as it were, by a really competent body of experts. 
To the layman the subject certainly seems beset with difficulties, one 
of which is the constantly varying conception of a “ good time.” Nowa- 
days we seem broadly to agree with the Town Planning Institute that 
if we can provide a man with a garden suburb in which to live, an 
industrial or business zone in which to work, a social centre in which 
to spend his leisure and some preserved amenities in the countryside for 
him to visit on Sundays, we are doing all we can by administrative action 
to make him happy. Yet to past generations this ideal might have 
seemed a little tepid. It is difficult, for example, to imagine Caligula 
and his contemporaries settling down with any satisfaction in a New 





Time for Sale 


Do you ever have to rush your reading? Are papers in the 
unfortunate habit of piling up on your desk, unread or only glanced 
at? Have important news items sometimes escaped your attention, 
leaving you ill-informed or not quite up-to-date ? 
Let it worry you no longer. All you need is KEESING’S — the 
modern news-plus-reference service which keeps you constantly 
“au courant” with current affairs in Politics, Economics, Social 
Questions and builds you an authentic (and handsome) Work of 
Reference on the history of our time. 
At a moderate annual subscription you receive every week the whole 
array of important news items from the leading newspapers, official 
press releases, State documents, etc., not only of this country but 
from all over the world—expertly condensed to their salient points 
for instant absorption, all cut and dried for future reference, com- 
plete with “ living ” Index. 
KEESING'’S team of experienced diarists—with no axe to grind— 
have fashioned this tool to save you many hours of reading each 
week, while keeping you always right up to the mark on all the vital 
national and international developments. It's the ideal Service for 
modern man of no leisure, the very solution of your own no-time- 
: for-reading problem. 
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Town, even with the added prospect of an occasional visit to a five-day 
Test Match or the Dome of Discovery. It is equally improbable that the 
ancient pastime of feeding Christians to lions would be a commercial] 
proposition today, even if the legal objections could be overcome. 


But the task, though difficult, should not prove impossible with the 
help of the numerous sociologists, psychologists and statisticians that we 
now maintain, And it is, indeed, to be hoped that Dr. Gallup wil] 
continue in his efforts, if only to reassure those of us who spend much 
of our spare time in examining sewerage and similar schemes that we 
are ideologically on the right track.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

District COUNCILLOR, 


Biennial Cropping 


Sir.—Mr. Massingham in Country Lifé says he doesn’t believe in “ this 
biennial business” in apple-trees because his Ellisons Orange, reputed 
to be biennial, has fruited four years in succession. The research 
people told us some time ago that if we replaced the elements abstracted 
by the year’s crop by putting in the required fertitisers for the purpose 
we could have a crop every year, but from my experience all varieties 
will not respond to this treatment. Take, for example, Peasgood Non- 
such: you will not alter its biennial habit. But you must remember 
it has a big crop of big apples, and you get as much weight in one year 
from it as you get from some others in two years.—Yours faithfully, 


4 Queen Street, Worksop. A. E. MIpDLeTon, 


The Mystique of Kingship 
« 
Sirn,—In an otherwise admirable note in your issue of September 28th 
you refer to the mystique of kingship as something “which few 
foreigners can understand and which’ often perplexes Englishmen them- 
selves.” I would suggest, on the contrary, that it is just as well under- 
stood in Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden as it is here. 
In addition, the older generation in many other countries, now republics, 
remember monarchies which, if not perhaps as constitutional as our 
own or those of the Low Countries and Scandinavia, may at least be 
regarded with some affection and would in many cases be gladly seen 
restored. Nor is there much, if any, perplexity about the matter in 
this country.—Yours faithfully. I. M. Asupy, 
86 Holland Park, London, W.11. 


An Edgeworth Time-span 


Sir,—Richard Edgeworth (eldest brother of Maria Edgeworth the 
novelist) was born in 1764, in the age of wigs and sedan chairs and 
Chatham. His half-sister Lucy Jane (Mrs. Romney Robinson) died in 
1897 in the age of the earliest telephone, electric light, motor cars and 
Churchill. Is this a record span for one generation?—Yours, &c., 
25 Northway, N.W.11. R. M. ANTHONY. 
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MANCHESTER AND ITS GUEST 


THe event of the age is one that has not yet happened, but is 
going to happen; the North of England already feels its 
influence—a refraction of the rising sun some weeks before the 
event can come to pass. Queen Victoria is to visit Manchester, 
or rather Manchester is to be visited by Queen Victoria. 

Now Manchester is a very utilitarian place; its men are 
plain men, proud of their solid understandings. The genius of 
Manchester resides in its unadorned factories—those palaces 
of brick and whitewash. Manchester takes a sensible view of 
things—not extreme, not aristocratic, nor servile ; it tests things 
by their usefulness, their safe mediocrity, their profitableness 
But now, this plain utilitarian Manchester is undergoing, and 
has been undergoing for several weeks, a perfect paroxysm of 
loyalty—unprecedented, unparalleled, indescribable. . . . 

Manchester will be beautiful. How blest is royalty! As 
Venus walked, flowers sprang up at her feet, winter became 
spring, and the parched plain of summer smiled with vernal 
loveliness. As Queen Victoria travels by special train, Liver- 
pool becomes chivalrous, Manchester beautiful; Salford is 
gravelled like a park, the factory blooms ornate, and the 
stagnant pool before the Infirmary grows lively ! 

How Manchester loves royalty!—it is so successful! ... 
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LAND OF THRILLS 
and gay adventure 






Don’t you ever feel that you’d like to break away for a 
} time, to do something different, enjoy new experiences ? 
Well, why not? Pack your bags and take a 

sunshine holiday in South Africa. Nowadays you can 

have all the thrills without the hardships that beset 
the pioneers of yesteryear. Picture a land where 
the sun but rarely hides his face—a country set apart by 
Nature for holiday adventure—the tremendous Drakens- 
berg Mountains, the game re- 
serves with their wild animal 
life, the opportunities for first-class 
sport, the fascinating native 
customs, the busy modern towns 
with their vivid social round, and 


everywhere a friendly 





welcome and good company. 





Consult your Travel 
Agent or write for litera- 
ture and information. This 
office 1s at your service for 
free, friendly and non- 
commercial advice on 
holidays in South Africa. 






| SATOUR 
70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York I7 
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German Students in England 


Sin,—Some 750 students from German universities will soon be on 
their way to this country to give our farmers help in gathering.in the 
potato and sugar-beet harvest. A secondary but important object of 
the scheme, which is being organised by the German Educational 
Reconstruction Society in conjunction with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Foreign Office, is to give these young students the opportunity 
of seeing for themselves something of the British way of life. 

But although the students meet with men and women from many 
walks of life in the volunteer agricultural camps, more still can be 
achieved by giving them an opportunity before their return of sharing 
for a time on equal terms in our home life. Last year many families 
all over Britain offered hospitality to students. In many cases this 
resulted in new and friendly ties which will make a contribution, how- 
rver small, towards a better and lasting understanding between our two 
peoples. If you will give your help and offer free hospitality, board and 
lodging, to one or more students for any period between early 
November and mid-December, will you please write to: The Liaison 
Officer, German Student Harvest Scheme, 43 Parliament Street, London, 
8.W.1.—Yours very truly, Ernest BARKER, 

President, German Educational Reconstruction. 

18 Rupert Street, W.1. 


A Future Life in the O.T. 


Sin,—The temptation to read Christian meaning into the Old Testament 
is exemplified in the doctrine of the future life. There is no doubt that 
the Hebrews hoped for a future life, but this is different from belief. 
The two Psalms which can be most misunderstood in this connection are 
xvi, 12 and xvu, 16; there are, however, two passages which go further 
than hoping, and express direct belief. The first is quoted by our Lord: 
“I am the God of Abraham, the God of Israel and the God of Jacob,” 
end the second is Daniel xu, 2 which speaks directly of eternal judgement 
and a future life-—Yours truly, G. NEWELL Roperts. 
Saint Sidwell’s Parish Church, 21 Powderham Crescent, Exeter. 


New Postage Stamps 
Six,— During the first week in May we were all startled to find that our 
postage stamps had been entirely rearranged. Those of your readers 
who asked the postal clerks for an explanation of so confusing a change 
may have been told, as I was, that Great Britain, under an international 
agreement, was being brought into line with other countries. If I send 
postcards abroad, they cost 2}d., and I can use red, brown, green, blue 
or orange stamps. Recently 1 have had postcards from France and 
the United States. Both the French ones bear two stamps, one petunia 
and One turquoise, shades outside the present range, I believe, of our 
own Post Office. The American ones bear a mauve stamp, in colour 
not far from our threepenny. Letters from abroad, whether by ordinary 
or air mail, carry stamps similarly unreconcilable with British rates and 
colours. What has happened to that international agreement under whose 
banner we were conscribed? Or can we say proudly once again, as so 
often before, that only England is in step?—Faithfully yours, 
The Grange, Yattendon, Nr. Newbury. ARNOLD PALMER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I OFTEN revisit places endeared to me by old associations, but none with 
the quickening (life, wrote Henry Vaughan, is “a quickness which my 
God hath kissed”) that agitates me when I set foot again in Chipping 
Campden, in whose neighbourhood I once lived. There this autumn | 
tried to analyse in what consists its evocative power, transcending 
familiarity and the passage of the years—Eheu fugaces, Postume, 
Postume. . . . I think it lies in the emotional force of paradox. That 
curvilinear high street winding with the sinuous grace of a noble river, 
and yet the severely rectangular nature and sharp definition of the stone 
buildings; the perfect compatibility—call it brotherhood—of the 
buildings to one another, and yet representing five centuries of entirely 
different styles subdued to one style, the Cotswold ; the structural sim- 
plicity of those buildings, and yet the extraordinary profusion of the 
secondary embellishments in wrought-iron work, finials, inn-signs, 
oriels, bow-windows, window-heads, cornices, chimneys, parapets, gar- 
goyles, porches, hood-moulds and the like, not to mention the |ittle 
stone-gardens to the lovely almshouses full of asters, pentstemons, 
geraniums, dahlias and snapdragons. It is all like a piece of music jn 
which the dominant theme is never sacrificed to the superabundance 
and diversity of -he minor motives. 


The Cherry Orchards 

Not the least of the seductions of Campden, neither village nor market- 
town but a unique self betwixt and between, is its cherry orchards that 
ring it round, into which the “ diddecoys” (half-gipsies) swarmed for 
the picking season. They used to create waves of disturbance on the 
placid surface of Campden’s life, and so did the popping of the guns 
in the orchards when the cherries were ripe. It must be nearly twenty 
years ago that I heard the following from the lips of a Campden worthy 
over a pint of “scrumpy” (the local cider) at the Eight Bells, whose 
inn-sign is a row of real bells in diminishing sizes :— 

“It be lovely when they be in viour [the cherry-trees], and there 
byunt nothen so nice as to hear they little birds a-chackeling and 
a-twittering and a-singing so sweet of a spring mornen. But 90 
soon as they starts a-minding, some unkid swine must start and 
try and blow oll they little birds to hell.” 

Where will you hear such folk-poetry to-day? But I noticed one 
thing this autumn that much pleased me. These orchards were thoroughly 
well stocked with sheep, pigs, geese and poulitry. 


A Folk-Tale 

Through the agency of friends, notably the Clerk of the Evesham 
R.D.C., and.By personal contacts with the people, I once collected what 
I think must be one of the most remarkable hordes of rural folk-tales 
in Britain. 1 give one of them here, partly because it came from a 
Campden land-labourer, partly because it is the very soul of brevity 
and partly because it packs into the utmost economy a whole range of 
qualities and feelings—irony, cempassion, simplicity, pungency of 
expression, humour, pictorial precision and a vein of the purest poetry 
that in its traditional forms has vanished for ever from our country- 
side : — 

“There might be some unkid [there the meaning is ‘ dreary] 
parsons about, and farmers be a gallus [sly and absorbed in their own 
interests] lot mostly, but doctors be proper men. Folks about here 
respecks and trustes “em, and rightly so it be. Poor old Daniel was 
mortal bad; and there lay he, white as a cloud and calm and still 
as a pool in summer time. ‘Dear old chap! I'm afraid he’s gone, 
says the doctor. ‘No, I bent then,’ cherruped old Daniel. * Bent 
indeed!’ sez his old “ooman. * You bide quiet. Doctor knows 
best.”” 


In the Garden 

One of the very loveliest of English gardens I know 1s that of Hidcote 
Bartrim Manor on the northern edge of the Cotswolds. Its principal 
charm is a long turf walk, bordered by clipped yew hedges and her- 
baceous borders of differently planned colour-schemes, diversified by 
gazebos and a range of stone steps, closed by a splendid cedar at one 
end and opening out to the Vale of Evesham at the other. All along 
it are miniature enclosed vistas on either side and, at the highest point, 
hedges of clipped and squared hornbeams on slender and naked trunks. 

The season for picking pears is vastly complicated by its lateness and 
the libidinous onsets of the wasps. The russet Conference should always 


be picked when it is hard, early in the fourth week of September. But 
how was one to guess the right time this year? As for Beurre Hardie, 
picked in mid-September to save it from the wasps, it tasted worse than 
H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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INVESTMENT 





AN OUTSTANDING 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


The attractions of Building Society Investment are 
many, and well-known. Planet Building Society 
Shareholders enjoy them all and, in addition, are 
given a more remunerative rate of Interest. 
Founded in 1848 and now with Assets exceeding 
£6,250,000 and Reserves of over £340,000, the 
Planet Investment Service is open for investments 
of from {1 to the limit of £5,000. 

It is to your interest to write to the ‘ Planet’ if you 
are looking for safe and profitable investment. 


Prospectus and latest Balance Sheet from 


PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


| Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
| (Tel: Monarch 8985) 
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NEW STEEL 


alias JACK SCRAP 
(MAY BE IN HIDING OR DISGUISED) 





Bring your detective powers to bear on the 
search for scrap and you'll probably unearth tons 
of it disguised as old plant you never use or 
hidden in out of the way corners of your 


warehouses, stockrooms 


and yards. 
The new steel every 
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industry needs can be made 
from the old steel it has 
done with. Find all you 
can. Round it up. Turn 
it in. 
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Your scrap merchant will help 
with dismantling and collection. L 
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British Iron and Steel Federation 
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Poets and Their Friends 


Sometimes I am appalled by thoughts of unfortunate university 
students having to choose subjects for theses which no one 
has ever thought of before. I try to think of a subject to 
offer which would be at once new and not utterly boring. “The 
Debts of the Romantic Poets” has fascinated me for a long time 
as an idea for a thesis. Surely more is known about the_lendings 
and borrowings and indebtedness of Godwin, Leigh Hunt, Peacock, 
Shelley, Byron and Keats, than of any other group of men in history. 
My thesis would show that, apart from a brief romantic boom, 
and from the success of a few individuals, Poetry Inc. is a business 
which has been going into liquidation for the last 150 years. 

Lady Winifred Scott's new biography* suggests a thesis which 
would certainly be acceptable in an American university, though 
it might be too “advanced” for England. The subject would be 
a comparative study of the effect of the personality of Shelley on 
Hogg, Medwin, Peacock, the Williamses, Trelawney and Mary 
Shelley, with that of D. H. Lawrence on Middleton Murry, Dorothy 
Brett, Mable Dodge Luhan, and Frieda. Both poets were to the 
highest degree provocative of memoirs by their friends about them. 
Both were derided and despised in their lives by all but a few of 
their friends, and the memoirs fall into two categories—those by 
the worshippers, like Medwin and Dorothy Brett, and those by the 
intimates who write with the two-edged purpose of proving that 
they always recognised the genius, but that they were justified in 
despising him. This is to put the matter too crudely, because being 
fascinated and repelled by men like Shelley and Lawrence was a 
process which went on all the time, both during and after their 
lives. It still goes on today. 

{ must not forget that Lawrence hated Shelley. He hated him, 
though, as one hates one’s opposite with whom one has most in 
common. Shelley was an aristocrat who married into the prole- 
tariat, Lawrence a proletarian who married into the aristocracy. 
Both had the faults, not of sensualists, but of over-spiritualised 
beings who fall into sensual traps because they see physical things 
in spiritual terms. Although Lawrence insisted on the earthiness of 
his ideas on love, he anchored them to earth with a rather shrill 
desperation. He was much closer to Shelley’s “ free love ” than he 
realised, which was no doubt why he disliked Shelley so much. It 
is rather a pity that Shelley did not live after Lawrence, instead of 
Lawrence after Shelley, because Shelley had the generosity of spirit 
which would have gained a good deal from reading Lawrence, 
whereas Lawrence could not learn from Shelley. 

How hard it is to bring Hogg into this article! And how hard it is 
for Lady Winifred Scott to make her book a life of Hogg and not a 
study of Shelley in his relationship with Hogg. For Hogg himself 
is not interesting. On a certain day in 1811 he fell into conversa- 


* Jefferson Hogg. By Winifred Scott. (Cape. 18s.) 





“Turn with relief,” writes Marghanita Laski 
in The Observer, SED cece 
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tion with a fellow undergraduate at University College, Oxford. Hg 
drank deeply of life for the next few years. But why is it that we 
are interested in Hogg when Shelley is with him, whereas H 
alone, however clever, wise, ironic, literary, firm and realistic his 
grasp on life may be, seems, without Shelley, a dull Hogg? 

It is the relationship with Shelley that is Hogg’s claim to fame 
Like the friends of Lawrence in our own day, Hogg performed a 
kind of fire-swallowing trick which made him famous. He lived 
on another man’s spirit. When the flames burned him he wags 
surprised, and when they died out, he turned into something very 
substantial and solid, with a vivid memory of flames in his past. 

But why should Hogg have continued that Oxford conversatiog 
for the remaining fifty years of his life, so that his biography of 
Shelley is like a dialogue lasting ten years, trailing off into a mono. 
logue lasting for forty, in which the survivor attempts to answer the 
spirit of the “divine poet”? It is as though Hogg saw in his 
relationship with Shelley not only Shelley's life, but his own ; every- 
thing that happened to him after Shelley’s death seemed a kind of 
posthumous existence. His Life of Shelley, with all its defects, 
fascinates the reader by reason of the conflict in Hogg’s own soul. 
On the one hand Hogg repudiates the folly and extravagance of 
Shelley which led to an early watery grave ; but, on the other haad, 
his own life seems buried in that grave, and his whole effort has 
been to unite himself vicariously to Shelley’s ghost. As Lady 
Winifred Scott puts it, he was for ever in search for a “ she-Shelley.” 
This search was indeed the cause of the rupture between Hogg and 
Shelley in Shelley’s lifetime—the Fall which exiled them from their 
Oxford Paradise far more than the famous pamphlet on atheism, 
It is also the soft spot of decay and untruth which Hogg’s Life of 
Shelley conceals. 

The story is this. When, soon after the Oxford expulsion, Shelley 
married Harriet in Edinburgh, Hogg took lodgings with them, and 
all three lived together in apparent harmony. Later they moved to 
York, from where Shelley went south in one of his spasmodic 
efforts to reconcile himself with his father, leaving Harriet and 
Hogg alone together. On his return to York he discovered from 
Harriet that Hogg had attempted to seduce her in his absence, 
There was nothing in Shelley’s philosophical system to make it 
wrong for Hogg to do this. Yet Harriet was annoyed, and Shelley 
felt betrayed. Hogg went, and the two friends entered into a long 
philosophical epistolary discussion of Hogg’s action. 

It might seem that Hogg had behaved badly towards Shelley 
(quite apart from the intrinsic quality of the action), did not recently- 
published letters reveal Shelley’s extraordinary behaviour at the 
time of his second marriage, to Mary Godwin. He then not only 
renewed his relationship with Hogg but acted in a way which leaves 
no doubt that he wished Hogg and Mary to have an “ affair” 
together. In his biography of Shelley, Newman Ivey White sums 
up Mary’s attitude as follows: “It was obviously Shelley's pleasure 
in beholding her union with Hogg that in Mary’s eyes constituted 
the chief attraction, for both herself and Hogg, in this anticipated 
union!” , 

Before his marriage to Harriet, Shelley endeavoured to promote 
a marriage between his sister Elizabeth and Hogg. After Shelley's 
death, Hogg spent years courting, and finally married, Jane Williams, 
to whom Shelley addressed his last and most beautiful love-poems. 
So it is difficult not to conclude that the attempted seduction of 
Harriet by Hogg was something which Shelley at least half-connived 
in when he left his friend and wife alone in York. 

What one notices in Shelley’s as in Lawrence’s relationships is aa 
element of betrayal, though it is difficult to say who has betrayed 
whom. If Shelley half wished Hogg and Harriet on to one another, 
then in pretending later to be morally indignant with his friend, 
it was he who had betrayed an understanding between them. Yet 
Hogg’s Life, in which the pronouns of Shelley's letters to Hogg are 
altered, and in which the most revealing letter ofall is printed as 
a fragment of autobiographic fiction, is also a betrayal ; though it 
may well be asked how else Hogg was to get such material published 
at all. The betrayal does not really perhaps lie in actions themselves 
but in the very nature of the too-intense relationships into which 
Shelley and Lawrence both entered. Every personal relationship 
implies a certain number of promises; the intenser the relationship 
the more deeply committed are two people to one another. But 
the number of promises of which a person is capable towards others 
is limited ; and if too many promises are made to too many people 
some are bound to be broken. 
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The Dangerous 


Places 
LOUIS GOLDING 


A new Elsie Silver novel that tells the 
courageous story of a group.of tormented 
people who pitted themselves against an 
autocratic ruling machine. Impressive in 
its power and disturbing in its content. 


12s. 6d. 
VISCOUNT 
MONTGOMERY 
By Lady Peacock 
A very fully illustrated, frank, and readable 


biography designed -primarily for the 
younger reader. 7s. 6d. 


y A > Pah’ EY’ Ee: 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
From the Angele of 88 
“Vagrant incidents plucked from bygone 
years ” and recounted in a mellow retrospect 
of a lifetime devoted to writing. 


10s. Gd. 
GODFREY WINN 


This Fair Country 

A journey in search of the British people 
which ranged from the Scillies to Skye, from 
crofter’s cottage to Women’s Institute, 
motor works’ bench to stately home. 


40 pages of illustrations. 12s. 64. 


F. T. CHENG, LL. (Lonp.) 
East and West 


Autobiography of leisured distinction by the 
former Chinese ambassador. 


Illus. 18s. 
STEPHEN WINSTEN 
Salt and His Circle 


Publication of this biography of the great 
humanist and reformer coincides with the 
centenary of his birth. Introduction by 


BERNARD SHAW. 29 illus. 16s. 
PHILIP LINDSAY 

The Loves of Fi rizel 

A rich picture of the period in its splendour 

and squalor makes a background for this 

story of the Prince Regent. i5s. 


HENRY CARRE 
The Early Life of Louis XIV 
A colourful account, full and detailed, of 
the years from 1638-61. Translated by 
Dorothy Bolton. 20 illus. 15s. 


BERNARD FALK 


Be uquels for Fleet Street 


Widely ranging autobiography, packed with 
anecdote from every side of life. 


31 illus. 21s. 
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The Three Ibsens 


Reminiscences of Henrik Ibsen and _ his 
family by his daughter-in-law. An im- 
portant and authoritative portrait. 

11 illus. 12s. 6d. 
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Jungle Pathfinder 


A full-length biography of the famous 
explorer Chirupula Stephenson. 
16 illus. 15s. 


DUCK SHOOTING 
Van Campen Heilner 


A complete survey of duck shooting, 
superbly illustrated, by the leading 
American authority. Colour plates. ©3s. 
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The real resentment of Hogg for Shelley is that he br oke promises 
whica were im plicit in their relationship. It was a relationship in 
which Hogg was supposed to share eve erything ; but, when it came 


to the point, Hogg found himse 
to betray Shelley. The parallel 


lf forced into the réle of seeming 
with Lawrence is very close; for 


the hidden theme of all the memoirs by Lawrence’s friends is: “ He 
promised more to me than to anyone else.” The writer wishes to 


assert his or her claim on the 
conceal a certain resentment at a 
only posthumous claims valid. 


liv 
which concern Shelley and those 
one need not complain if in the 
the 


After a rather clumsy opening, 
ens “considerably Her arsangement of her material into chapters 


poet’s affections, and yet cannot 


y 
course of behaviour which makes 
Lady Winifred Scott’s biograph 


which concern Hogg is wise ; and 
Shelley chapters the poet steals al! 


interest. She does, too, try to give Hogg his independent 


character ; as scholar, ironist, lawyer. In his relationships »3 with his 
own family he was excellent;-and if he was dragged out of his 


orbit by Shelley, she nevertheless 


I] 
makes a good case for establishing 


him as Horatio to a Prince Hamlet, who also had his Ophelia acd 


his Rosencrantz and Guild@hster 


n. STEPHEN SPENDER 


The English Mission 


John Gerard : The Autobiography of an Mieabethen. Translated 


from the Latin by Philip Caraman. Introduction by Graham Greene, 
y f 


(L ongmans. 18s.) 


9HN GERARD the Jesuit is a fan 
was, it seems, the only one 


Oe Sag 


iiliar figure in Elizabethan annals 


among the priests who came over 


n the valiant English Mission who wrote his own story at length. 





o 
The great mass of material we have on this romantic and moving 
subject is derived from State papers, Jesuit records, reports of 
Government agents and informers, evidence given by captured 
prisoners when questioned, and so on. But here is the story as 
told by one priest, a simple, direct, modest narrative, written in 
Latin in later life. Unfortunately this is inaccessible to the general 
reader ; it only exists in MS. copies at Stonyhurst and Rome 

The translation familiar to our parents and grandparents was 
made in 1870, and reissued, with a valuasn 2 mass of notes and 
information, in 1881. This was the edition (now out of pric 
perused by omnilegent late Victorian and early Edwardian children 
(a vanished breed, I fancy), with some skip and tedium, but 
the interest proper to tales of hiding and p irsuit; and it did give 
them some notion of the subject. An incomplete notion, of course 
neither Father Gerard nor his editor dealt with the political Dack- 
ground of the persecutions ; neither referred to the bull Regnan 
Ex of 1570, which, absolving English Catholics from the 
allegiance to the Crown, rot ised the Government to active persec 
tion. Nor is there a hint, either from Gerard or his editors, of 
the unceas a 0litical activities, intrigues and violent designs, of the 
pro-Spanisn rty (Father Parsons and others) abroad 

But of such ye Gerard knew nothing ; he was, like Campion 
(more so, because of a simpler intelligence), a political innocent 





Everything Has a 
History 
B. S. HALDANE, In these 
essays the central theme is that 
everything has a history, and that 
we cannot understand anything 


yithout some knowledge of its 
sto There are essays on 
geology, as No . cugenics, 

I stein and Mr. C. S. Lewis. 
16s. met 


Second Sight in 
Daily Life 





W. H. SABINE gives a very 
Dp ) . ”" to the 
subject of s 1 sight, especiall 

t re rnit mm Dasc i m accounts 


rathered over 25 years. 125. 6d. met 


Disabled Citizens 
JOAN S. CLARKE, This 
survey of the present pre- 
dicament of physically handi- 
capped citizens shows what is 
being done and what could be 





done to give them a place in the 
world. It inc! d studies 
# the socia cerebra 
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and breadth of Africa as navigator 
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idealistic, ardently religious, devotedly determined not to talter j 
his task of converting his countrymen and bringing ¢ ym yrt to a 
already converted. He would never have approved “ the anal Pe 
of Eng ane, "” the plots to invade Britain, murder or dep se the Queast 
and hand the country over to Spain, with which Parsons Alley 
Sander ; and most of the prominent Jesuit exiles ke pt reiuc tant K 

Philip and his counsellors so busy, and which so ant zonised ne 
great mass @isEnglish Catholics, clerical and lay ——_ 
Father Caraman’s new translation reads very briskly and well; 
it is in far ivelier and more contemporary English than the olde 

version. Where they differ in more than mere phrasing they olde 
differ in sense), we have no means of knowing which is the moth 








accurate But there is no doubt which is the more readable The 
old translation (though not at all “ Elizabethan,” as Father Caramag 
rather suggests) is a little heavy and slow-moving ; and the narrative 
is bean up with interpolated chunks of information. The new 
version runs fluently; the high drama of the scenes emerges 
inclogged. There is much new and scholarly information added, 
but added where it should be, in footnotes, and in notes and 
appendices at the end; the book is a very pleasing production, 
The stor y has all the familiar excitement: the secret andings on 
the coast; the dispersal of the priests in different directions; the 
contacts with loyal Catholics ; the hiding in the romantic country. 
houses whose rambling passages, secret chambers, great gardens and 
out-buildings afforded shelter against searchers (by mode n 1 standards 
rather inski lled a nd casual searchers) ; the riding about the country, 
side in gentleman’s dress, talking phonily to other gent lemen about 
falconry and e nting; the secret Masses; the sudden inrush of 
pursuivants (“ these leopards”), racketing through the house seeking 
their quarry ; the arrests, the haling off to prison, the barbarous tor. 
ture, which from Gerard elicited nothing. Finally he escaped from 
the moated Tower by a rope: a thrilling episode, described j 
alarming detail. Undaunted, though physically shaken, he went on 
with the perilous mission, making conversions everywhere (obviously 
a persuasive man, he was the perfect missioner), entertained 
by devout —, matrons and widows who joyfully risked their 
f nd the Church. Well-known figures pass through hig 

er of the Elizabethan scene is laid before us: the rather 
d Catholic squirearchy scattered about the countryside, 
reasonably devout, addicts of falconr 12 still-room 





and the chase, loyal to their sovereign, their count ind their 
( hy irch W +h, the iltramarine conspiracies of P eo ana Al en 
they would have no sympathy ; and could never have beea turned 

to that fifth column in which the pro-Spanish Jesuits s shfully 
elieved 

This sto f heroic missionary adventures cannot be paralleled 
today, since we live (despite all that is said to the contrar na les¢ 
brutal age. No longer do we burn, break on the wheel, or hang, 
iraw and quarter those who seek to spread what we consider subvere 
sive Opinions. The most zealous Communists, financed by the most 
foreign gold, and propaganding in the most capitalist lands, are 
10t thus penalised for their faith; nor the most ardent liberals 


for theirs. The cruelty, and the courage that dared it, can hardly 
be envisaged: they break into our humaner world with a noise of 
beating drums and tom-toms; the heroic religious virtues, the 


barbaric religious crimes. Rose MAcauLay. 


Nursery Verses 


The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes. Edited by Iona and 
Peter ( pie. (Oxford University Press. 30S.) 


Tue Great Anon lie thick beneath the ground. They rest their heads 
upon the lap of earth, to fortune and to fame unknown, uncaring 
now, if, indeed, they ever knew, that their words would be on the 
lips of eign Who first told a bore to “shut up” ? Who first 
wondered when a door was not a door, or invented the classic 
answer to every riddle, “ Because there’s a B in both"? Nobody 


knows. Yet the First Cause was there, as it was there in somé¢ 
R.A.F. mess when the expression “a piece of cake” was born 
Why does a chicken cross the road? Unhonoured and unsung hé 
left us, who first saw clearly that it wanted to get to the other side, 

And who, most quoted of all writers, gave us Our nursery rn nes ? 
In this monumental work, which Saleor 3 ogether with such devoted 


scholarship 550 of them, Mr. and Mrs. Opie have retraced througli 
the centuries the pedigree of each, arriving but rarely at the original 
author. Perhaps this is as well. One prefers not to think of: 4 
purposeful brain contriving anything so artless. Nursery rhymes, 
one feels, should happen. “ The wind b!oweth where it listeth, and 
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READING FOR PROFIT 


By Montgomery Belgion 
An important book of guidance on how to organise-one’s 
reading. “Mr. Belgion establishes himself as a real 
influence on a potential reading public.”—sTEPBEN 
#PENDER. 18/- net 
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By John O’Hara 
author of A RAGE TO LIVE 


| 
“A remarkable novel. A perfect distillation of the | 
Sacco and Vanzetti, Lindbergh and Babe Ruth wor!d.” } 
— New Statesman. 
“Mr. O'Hara glues 
bas repeatedly proved himself a masterly story-teller.” 
12/6 net 





one’s attention to the page. He 


Observer. 


THE BLINDNESS 
OF RICHARD BLAKE 


By Peter Sutcliffe 
“An acute and sympathetic study of the adjustment to 
life. of a man blinded in the war. Mr. Sutcliffe has 
written Richard Blake’s story from the imside, and he 
has done it extremely well. There is evidence bere of 
Manchester Evening News. 


10/6 net 


ap upusval talent. 
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Paul Briekhill 


A FOREWORD by Lord Tedder introduces the 
° epic story of the R.A.F.’s special duties 
squadron, who smashed the Moehne and Eder 
Dams, destroyed the V weapon sites, and sank the 
Tirpitz, among many other hair-raising exploits. 
By the ex-Air Force pilot who wrote “ The Great 
Escape.” 


Fully illustrated. Ready October 8th. 
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Lloyd George 


by THOMAS JONES, c.n. 
Jilustrated. 21s. net 


The Legacy of Persia 


edited by A. J. ARBERRY 
Jilustrated. 21s. net 
A new volume in a famous series (shorily) 


Modern Constitutions 


by K. C. WHEARE 
HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
(18 October) 


6s. net 


Austria-Hungary and 
Great Britain 1908-1914 


by A. F. PRIBRAM 
translated by IAN F. D. Morrow. 25s. net 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S 
Dictionary of Gardening 


edited by FreD J. CHITTENDEN, 
assisted by many specialists 
Four Volumes. £10. 10s. net (shortly) 
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thou heareth the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
cometh ” ; and only the Higher Critic, who never has understood the 
act of creation, searches for political origins and abstruse symbolical 
meanings. Leonardo, in his direction to artists, advised them to take 
inspiration from any source, even the strange accidental shapes on 
a spotted wall; and nursery rhymes have got their first breath, as 
often as not, from nothing more recondite than a rhyme. The tuffet 
was sat on by little Miss Muffet because she rhymed more euphoni- 
ously with it than did little Miss Marjoribanks ; not because she was 
Patience Muffet, the daughter of a well-known entomologist “ whose 
admiration for spiders has never been surpassed.”. So, too, little 
Jack Horner was the obvious person to sit in a corner, and having 
got so far, might as well eat a Christmas pie there as anything else. 
There is no need for the rational explanation that he was the Abbot 
of Glastonbury’s steward, and was sent by his master to Henry VIII 
with the Christmas present of a pie containing the title-deeds of 
twelve manors, one of which he stole. The editors, I am glad to see, 
do not stand for this sort of nonsense. They record the solemn 
theories of the Higher Criticism and then cheerfully blow them away. 
This first rhyme was the more important because sometimes it was 

the only one which the author could be sure of delivering. Many 
years ago I amused myself by rewriting as simply as possible the 
better-known nursery rhymes, so that they became something more 
than nursery assonances. The manuscript, as far as it went, is no 
longer extant, and I can only remember one adaptation: 

Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water ; 

The one was son to Mr. Bunn 

The other was his daughter. 

Jack fell down and broke his crowa— 

What peals of girlish laughter 

Broke out from Jill . . . at least, until 

She tripped and tumbled after.” 
At the time this seemed to record the natural reaction of a sister, 
and I am delighted to find from a third verse here given that when 
Jack’s head was patched up, “ Then Jill came in and she did grin, 
To see Jack’s paper plaster.” But I am.also a little surprised by the 
editors’ comment that the rhyming of “water” with “after” 
(wahter and ahter) may be an indication of the poem's seventeenth- 
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Any Kind of Danger 
E. G. COUSINS 


A new novel by the author of Come Like a 
Storm, Comfort the Signora. Action, humour, 
Venezia Guila background. ‘A true novelist’ said 
Michael Sadleir. 10s. 6d. net 
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REGINALDARKELL &A. P. HERBERT 





Two distinguished authors combine forces to 
produce a sparkling new libretto for Die 
Fledermaus. 8s. 6d. net 
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Summing-up on Russia 
STEPHEN GRAHAM 


Not an ephemeral compilation for the hour, but the 
views of an authority with clearly presented facts. 
For all regardless of political creed. 18s. net 


No Halt at Sunset 
ELIZABETH M. HARLAND 


‘The Diary of a Country Housewife ’ by the author 
of Our Hearts We Give. Witty, shrewd, and with 
many recipes and hints. 15s. net 
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century origin. How many centuries would one have to go back 
in order to make “laughed” rhyme with “ sport,” “ supper” with 
“butter” and “lane” with “dame”? One would have mon 
success if one went forward to the poets of today. 

What makes the perfect nursery rhyme? I think that, first of 
all, it shguld be chantable, having a rhythm which goes naturally 
with simple movement: marching, the clapping of hands, the rock. 
ing of a knee. It should be picturesque, so that the child not only 
hears it, but sees it. Moreover, it should leave a story behind it for 
the imagination to work on, in which the characters can be adopted 
into the child's own make-believe world. And yet, somehow, it must 
remain sheer, unpremeditated moonshine. Not all the best nu 
rhymes have all these qualities, but none is without some of them, 
A hundred years ago Samuel Gododrich, the Mrs. Grundy of the 
nursery, who was naturally suspicious of anything which gave 
pleasure to the young, said contemptuously that anyone, “even g 
child,” could make one up. He would have been less absurd if hg 


had said “ anyone, even a writer.” A. A. MILne, 
Forty Years On 
Edwardian Scrapbook. By John Gore. (Evans. 18s.) 


4. E. Wilson, 


THe Edwardian age, says Mr. Gore, is “ over-documented—hence 
the fog which hangs over it.” This is an odd complaint, for a 
historian cannot be too liberally supplied with sources. They give 
him the tools with which to carry out his job of selection and 
interpretation. The fog over the early nineteen-hundreds is due to 
two causes—nostalgia and the camera. Mr. Gore's Scrapbook 
vividly illustrates the occlusive power of the second of these 
powerful influences. Edwardian society, seen through the lens, is 
a dull and lifeless waxworks display. The period charm of much 
Victorian photography has vanished, leaving stiffly posed victims 
as proof that, at its worst, the camera can lie like a trooper. It 
can make Queen Alexandra look a frump and Gertie Millar look 
ridiculous. Poor Gertie Millar used to sing: 

“My uncle with a sigh 

Says he'll live for her or die 

He's so fond of little Mary.” 

Nostalgia for little Mary, in the old-fashioned nursery sense of 
cupboard-love, too often makes the uncles surviving from the 
Edwardian age as great bores as are modern travellers with their 
tales of Continental meals. Mr. Gore has far too wide and lively 
an interest in his period to be dull, but he does not altogether 
escape the dirge over the flesh-pots. He smacks his lips over “ the 
salmon, the ortolans, garnished with white grapes, the péches- 
Melba and the pyramids of tomato-sized strawberries,” and the 
gallons of champagne sipped in 300 glasses and, lastly, emptied 
down the throats of a score of tipsy waiters as dawn broke over 
London. 

Sadly he reckons that “in happy 1913” a married man earning 
£500 a year paid in direct taxation less than he now pays if he 
smokes only ten cigarettes a day. He quotes a lady who, having 
borrowed some “ wonderful pearls,” described herself as feeling 
“wrapped about in light and as though, if I had nothing else ona, 
I should still have been clothed, well.” Escaping from such comfort 
able memories, Mr. Gore brings together quotations to show that 
the early nineteen-hundreds had their sober and civilised sides. 
Some of:his sources, for instance Blunt, Saki and perhaps Elinor 
Glyn, are so familiar that they might have been used more sparingly 
to leave room for a less cramped treatment of others and of his own 
thoughtful reflections. 

When he speaks for himself he is sometimes provocative. The 
Edwardians did indeed enjoy opportunities of brain and ability, 
ambition and industry, but an acrobatic feat of imagination 8 
wanted to see them living, as Mr. Gore does, in an “ Elizabethan” 
age. Warming to this far-fetched comparison, he goes on to assert 
that “the people in the news were . . . stranger than fiction and 
more real, Long John Silvers, Fagins, Lady Catherine de Burghs, 
larger than life and full of it to bursting. They roared convincingly, 
as lions should.” Pleasure in emphasis makes Mr. Gore readable, 
but tempts him to odd obiter dicta. He helps to build up the 
absurdly distorted myth, now so popular, that the time just after 
the First World War was luridly out of joint. Ladies then, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gore, having escaped from their chaperones, ~ walked 
the streets of London with the strained, white tired faces—slashed 
with scarlet lips—which had belonged to the unfortunate sisterhood 
of Edwardian days.” They must have been a remarkable lot 


Edwardian Theatre. By (Arthur Barker, 215.) 
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Translated by E. MARGARET ROWLEY 


This scholarly work offers the fullest single account avail- 
able in English of these widely discussed manuscripts. 
INustrated. 
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Fdition. 15s. net 
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and mountainous. With 6g photographs and a commentary. 
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price. A policy of rigid compression results in much longer 
articles on important subjects than is usual in similar reference 


books. 


500,000 words 9,000 articles 744 pages 80 pages of photographs 
16. pages full colour, numerous line drawings, maps and diagrams 
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having decorous Edwardian mothers and bringing up daughters— 
the young women of today—whom Mr. Gore finds as attractive 
and friendly and pretty as those “ who fluttered my youthful heart 
time and again.” 

A quick eye allows Mr. Gore to show that his period was not 
static in small social change. In 1901, he remarks, a young man 
returned his partner at the end of the dance and the interval into 
the custody of her chaperone on the bench. By 1906, she was left 
to fend for herself in the crush in the doorway. He does not 
suggest that the coming into power of the Liberal Party had any- 
thing to do with this decline in manners. Commenting on changes 


| in men’s fashions, Mr. Gore argues that a youth dressed today in 


his grandfather’s Edwardian clothes could walk unnoticed down 
Piccadilly. Dress a modern girl in her grandmother's party frock 
“and she would draw a queue which clearly anticipated a film 
shooting round the corner.” This is by and large true, but the 
young man would be lucky if he escaped any smiles or backward 
glances. The charm of the scrapbook method, as pleasantly 
followed by Mr. Gore, is that it makes good dipping. ’ 

So does Mr. A. E. Wilson’s ever-fresh delight in alf things 
theatrical. As a small schoolboy in 1900, he claims already to 
have been an ardent playgoer, and he is still going strong at first 
His chapter headings, Sunset of Irving, An Album of Fair 


| Women, Chiefly Henry Arthur Jones, Melodrama and Pantomime, 


Shaw, Galsworthy and Granville Barker show that he can be happy 


| so long as a curtain is going up on something. But even he cannot 


save his heroes and heroines from the blight of that dreadful 
Edwardian camera. A. P. Ryan. 


A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go 


The British Amphibians and Reptiles. By Malcolm Smith, 


(Collins, 21s.) 


“Tuts book concerns mainly the field naturalist.” So writes the 
author, Dr. Malcolm Smith, in his preface, but the book is the 
fullest treatise of its subject which exists. It contains knowledge 
gathered from personal experience in the open air and from a 
hundred books. It adds to the inheritance of the man who wants to 
know all that can be known of creatures living round about him. 
Here he will learn what has been seen and written of the habits of 
amphibia and reptiles of the British Isles, frogs, toads, newts, lizards, 
snakes ; and, incredible as it may seem, this is the first attempt at 
such a task that has been made for a hundred years. It was in 
1839 that Thomas Bell—he lived and wrote in Gilbert White's 
house at Selborne—published his Monograph of the British Reptiles, 
and since that time no attempt has been made to bring together 
in one volume what is known of our British species. Dr. Malcolm 
Smith has set his hand to the task and has given his country a book 
which will be the standard work for generations. 

Herpetology, the science of crawling things, is the single descrip- 
tion of this life history, and here we have inside information from 
the beginning. Knowledge of some of the habits of reptiles can be 
got in the fleld, but others are best studied in captivity, which means 
the open-air vivarium. In this way habits of feeding, courtship, 
mating, the production of young, can be watched and illustrated 
by drawings and photography, and here are fascinating pictures, 
some in colour—of swimming newts, for example, toads seizing 
their prey and natterjacks feeding on mealworms. 

First in the order of these vivid pages come the newts, and of 
one of them, the palmate newt, Dr. Smith quotes B. F. Cummings 
as writing that “the female, if willing to be courted, looks at the 
male with a dull hypnotic stare.” Next we come to the toads and 
frogs, and again we are listening to the voice of experience. “ The 
male of each species has its own distinctive call, which to the trained 
ear is as easily recognisable as the songs of birds are to the orni- 
thologist.” Of the edible frog and the marsh frog, the one probably 
and the other certainly an introduced species, we are told that 
“their concerts after dark in May and June, when they are mating, 
have roused whole villages to indignation.” And there, surely, 
arises another question. Do we gain from these foreigners ? The 
marsh frogs were introduced into Kent in 1935. They spread into 
the surrounding country, and today, Dr. Smith has been told, the 
local frogs and toads, once abundant, are disappearing. Will the 
same consequences follow as resulted in the vanishing of our native 
red squirrel with the introduction of the American grey ? 

Some of the pleasantest passages in the book are descriptions of 
reptiles as friends. Rollinat, the French naturalist, has written of 
his training of sand lizards. Dr. Smith translates his account. At 
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the end of twelve days all would take food from his hands. Three 
days later “a female, crawling on to my face, took a mealworm. 
Two days more, and “one of the females bit the base of my nose, 
then my eyelid. Did she wish to play with me, or to eat me like 
a mealworm?” Later “almost all the lizards came to take the 
mealworms which I placed between my lips, my head at the time 
reposing on the rockery.” He made friends fust as easily with 
smooth snakes, and reading his account one wonders what may 
have been his adventures, if any, with adders. 
Dr. Smith’s own pages dealing with adders are full of new detail. 
They include an account, illustrated by a photograph, of the 
rarely witnessed “dance” of the adders, which he decides is not 
a form of courtship, but of territorial rivalry. An adder, Dr. Smith 
tells us, is not a difficult snake to manage. “I often use the side- 
piece of my spectacles to lift them.” Such passages illustrate the 
treatment of habit and nature, of incident and accident in the life 
of British reptiles, in the pages of a book as fascinating as it is 
scientific Eric PARKER. 


Selected Reprints 


Mr. Jonn CARSWELL has edited and introduced The Autobiography 
of a Working Man by Alexander Somerville. (Turnstile Press, 
10s. 6d.). This neglected book, first published in 1848, was well 
worth reviving. Somerville, who was born in 1811 and died in 
1885, gives a moving description of his hard childhood in Scotland 
and of his working life in Edinburgh as a young man. He describes 
how he joined the Scots Greys, and how at the time of the Chartist 


agitation he wrote an anonymous letter to a newspaper suggesting | 


that the Greys could not be relied upon to suppress peaceful 
demonstrations short of rioting. For this he was “framed” on 
a trumped-up offence and received a flogging of a hundred lashes. 
His description of the flogging—which resulted in a national outcry 
and a Court of Inquiry—makes a most painfully vivid passage in 
his book. Mr. Carswell says of Somerville that “in spite of his 
sufferings one dislikes him intensely,” but though Somerville was 
a hard man and may have been self-righteous, I doubt whether 
this verdict is entirely fair. At all events, his book is worth reading 
with sympathy. 

The present) interest in James Boswell has induced a new edition 
of his Journal of a Tour to Corsica (Williams and Norgate, 9s. 6d.). 
Ruthlessly, but I think justifiably, Morchard Bishop has cut out 
the whole of Boswell’s historical and geographical survey of the 
island and concentrated on the short account of the tour,-the chief 
interest of which lies in the description of General Paeli. 


Reading | 


it, | was immediately reminded of the reports of Marshal Tito which | 


travellers are now bringing back from Jugoslavia. “He is tall, 
strong, and well made; of a fair complexion, a sensible, free, and 
open countenance, and a manly, and noble carriage. He was 
drest in green and gold. He used to wear the common Corsican 
habit, but . . . thought a little external elegance might be of use 
to make the government appear in a more respectable light. .. . 
A certain number of soldiers are continually on guard upon him; 
and as still closer guards, he has some faithful Corsican dogs. .. . 
He treats them with great kindness, and they are strongly attached 
tohim.. .”, &c., &c. Boswell-Paoli. Bevan-Tito. Someone should 


consider a historical paper on the traditional sympathy of the | 


British for romantic Mediterranean patriots. 

Boswell’s sketch of Corsica makes more interesting reading than 
Wordsworth’s A Guide through the District of the Lakes in the 
North of England, re-issued with an 
Merchant (Hart-Davis, 9s. 6d.). I realise that the Guide has merit 
of a kind, and I am prepared to accept the opinion of a con- 


introduction by W. M. | 


temporary reviewer that it is “by far the best specimen of the , 


prose style of Wordsworth which has ever been given to the 
world”: at the same time I must confess that I found it exceed- 
ingly dull. I did, however, enjoy the page on which Wordsworth 
quotes a passage from The Excursion containing the words “a quiet 
treeless nook,” and adds the footnote: “ No longer strictly appli- 
cable, on account of recent plantations.” Mr. John Piper has con- 
tributed some drawings, reproduced on a very small scale, which 
look at best messy and, at the worst, positively absurd. He has 
used a technique of blobs, whorls, flourishes and contours, which 
Suggest a pessimistic impression of the Lakes by a visitor disabled 
by a severe liver attack. 

My reading among the reprinted novels has been hopeful but 
laiher disappointing. I am not a regular reader of novels, and 
when I do read them I.am one of the minority who logk for 
something more than “sex.” In Chéri and The Last of Chéri, 
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TIDELINES 
Keith Shackleton 


Keith Shackleton has grown to love the sea 
in all its moods, and no one is better qualified 
to paint, as well as t6 write about the things 
he has seen. _Tidelines is the result of many 
years’ keen observation among the natural 
homes of sea birds, Each chapter is centred 
round one delicately executed painting— 
as divergent in subject matter as Iceland ducks 
and _ fourteen-foot sailing boats—while on 
practically every pagé is a line © drawing, 
enigmatic, subtle or severe, but always in 
perfect taste. The sixteen colour plates repro- 
duced are masterpieces of their kind, making 
this a book which will be treasured by all 
who appreciate that rare combination of art 
and experience. 


Foreword by Peter Scott 
31s. 6d. net. 


TREASURE- 
TROVE, 
PIRATES’ GOLD 


Gordon Cooper 


It is sometimes complained that the titles of 
books are ambiguous and obscure, but nothing 
could be more revealing than that of Mr. 
Cooper’s, for the book is precisely about these 
things, Treasure-Trove and Pirates’ Gold. He has 
written a most enthralling account of the 
hidden treasure, which lies in the jungles, 
on lonely islands, or at the bottom of the sea 
waiting to be recovered. He tantalizingly 
indicates hundreds of places where truth, as 
well as legend, says that treasure lies. The 
book is a challenge to the adventurous of all 
nations, and at the same time it will give 
excitement and pleasure to those who must 
stay at home. 


15s. net. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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two very well-written books by Colette, translated by R 

house and published in one volume by Secker and Warburg (10s 
there is precious little but “sex.” The handsome hero Chérj is 
dull character, and I became heartily sick of the recurring d fag 
tions of his physical charms which are his only claim to attention, 
The women are well observed, and the writing is always alert, sensi. 
tive—the work of an artist, certainly—but this depressing study jn 
Parisian decadence has too little real thought in it for the book to 
transcend the narrowness of its theme. If I had read it first jp 
French, not understanding all the words and simply enjoying the 
pleasures of the language, I might have been satisfied; but the 
excellent translation shows up its limitations. 

Mr. Joyce Cary’s Herself Surprised contains plenty of “ sex,” hy 
is a better book than Colette’s. It is reprinted by Michael J 
with two other novels, To be a Pilgrim and The Horse's Mouth 
(10s. 6d. each), that together make up a trilogy, in which thr» 
characters who have come together in their lives relate their indi. 
vidual and (to some extent) overlapping experiences from their ows 
points of view. A good idea; but only the first book, Herselj 
Surprised, is fully successful. Here Mr. Cary presents the persona 
story of Sara the cook-housekeeper, the victim—as she sees herself— 
“ of mysterious events and her own soft heart.” This picture of 4 
modern Moll Flanders is consistently interesting, a masterpiece 
almost. In the other and longer volumes of the trilogy Mr. Cary 
seems to be successful only in patches and to have failed to discipline 
his facility. Sara’s employer Wilcher is seen in the round ; but his 
brother and his society friends, who appear in To be a Pilgrim, 
remain stage-characters, especially the lady with the Yellow Book 
volumes and the Beardsley drawings (“ Poor Aubrey. He's dead, 
He died a month ago at Mentone.”) As for Jimson, the artist who 
tells his story in The Horse's Mouth, he strikes me as a caricature 
rather than a creation. But | say all this with a full recognition 
of Mr. Cary’s gifts and I recommend Herself Surprised with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Jocelyn Brooke has also written a trilogy, in his case semi- 
autobiographical. The Military Orchid, the first of the series, has 
now been reprinted by the Bodley Head (8s. 6d.), who also publish 
the two other volumes, A Mine of Serpents (10s. 6d.) and The Goose 
Cathedral (9s. 6d.). 1 appreciate Mr. Brooke's joie-de-vivre and | 
enjoy his straightforward, unaffected style. It is undeniable that 
his particular interests and experiences—botany, fireworks, Folke- 
stone, Army life, &c.—begin to wear a bit thin when they are spread 
over three volumes, but he is one of the most attractive and 
promising of our younger writers and it has become a matter of 
interest to see what he will do next. Personally I hope that he will 
broaden out slightly from the esoteric ; take a little longer over his 
next book ; think twice before he mentions Proust and Satie ; make 
sure that the “ outspoken” passages (not many on the whole but 
slightly on the increase in The Goose Cathedral) justify themselves 
artistically and are not merely put in to please a public that ought 
to know better—and in all other respects remain his refreshing and 
individual self. Derek Hupson. 
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The Life & Nature of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield by 
HESKETH PEARSON 

IMustrated 21s. 


@ 
NOW READY 


OVERTURE AND BEGINNERS 


A Musical Autobiography 
EUGENE GOOSSENS 


‘it would be hard to imagine a more engaging musical 

figure for biography than Eugene Goossens. . . These 

pages are full of frank and witty remarks about em- 

inent musical personalities and about many of the 

world’s best-known orchestras.’ Manchester Guardian 
Illustrated 18s. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM 


17th and 18th Centuries 
J. W. H. ATKINS 


Professor Atkins continues the story contained in his 
earlier work English Literary Criticism : The Renas- 
cence, now in its second edition. is new book covers 
the transition period between the years of Renascence 
influences and the dawn of 19th century Romanti- 
cism 21s. 


THE ART OF TEACHING 


GILBERT HIGHET 
Author of The Classical Tradition 
‘Professor Highet radiates enthusiasm and intellectual 
light. His book is both a manual of teaching that 
disperses sound practical advice and a portrait of the 
ideal teacher that stimulates, that almost intoxicates 
* New Yorker. 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS 10 MERLINE 


/9/9-1922 RAINER MARIA RILKE 
Translated by Violet M. Macdonald 
With an Introduction by J. B. Leishman 
For admirers of Rilke, the appearance of a new 
collection of the poets letters is an event of the first 
importance. ‘These letters must be amongst the 
strangest ever written by a lover.’ 
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Was Guy Fawkes Guilty ? 


The Gunpowder Plot. By Hugh Ross Williamson. (Faber. 21s.) 


THE history of England and of Scotland in the seventeenth century 
is full of plots and counterplots, ranging from the Gunpowder 
Treason or Plot of 1605 to the Fenwick Plot of 1696. In most 
cases the’ evidence was provided by informers, who asserted that 
they themselves were involved in the conspiracy under examination, 
or from confessions obtained through the torture of prisoners; 
the procedure at the trials gave little opportunity for the accused 
to defend themselves adequately ; and the judges invariably behaved 
almost as if they were assistant prosecutors. Thus it is extremely 
difficult for historians trying to disentangle the truth about things 
after the passage of centuries to reach a steady judgement ; and it 
is usually possible to argue that the plots either never existed at 


Edwina Muir in the Observer 10s. 6d. 
all or were exaggerated and perverted by the authorities to serve 


* 
their own propaganda purposes. Nobody today believes that the 


" — OY 
CLIVE SANSOM VY Popish Plot of 1678 existed in the sense described by Titus Oates, 
A first novel by a Festival of Britain Poetry Prize- and convincing cases have been made out against the Rye House 
winner. “A charming story, tender, well-observed, murder plot of 1683 and Penruddock’s “rising” of 1655. 
quiet, and full of local colour unobtrusively con- In his latest book, The Gunpowder Plot, Mr. Hugh Ross William- 
veyed.” L. P. Hartley in the Sunday Times — 9s. 6d. son invites us to question the traditional story of that celebrated 
attempt to blow up Parliament, although former attempts to throw 
\ doubt on it were pretty effectively refuted by no less an authority 


oy 
SeconseM E TH U E Neaccace® say . 
VPIPPYP?P?P , SVVVVseSE on seventeenth-century history than Samuel Rawson Gardiner. It 
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must be confessed that Mr. Williamson’s methods are a little con- 


EF 


ae 
= 
ee 


fusing to his readers. For if they are to judge mainly from his 
scrip. introduction and also from a “ hypothesis.” put forward on page 114, 
ntion, they might assume that he intended to show that the plot was faked 
Sensi. if not inspired by Sir Robert Cecil, King James I's Secretary of 
dy in State. in order to tighten the penalties against the English Roman 


Catholics. But Mr. Williamson’s actual narrative of the plot and | 
4s aftermath lend no convincing support to such an assumption. 
Again, one of the chief evidences for the existence and nature of | 
ihe plot is the confession of Thomas Winter, one of the conspirators | 
who was put to death for his part in it. Mr. Williamson not only 
seasserts, following an earlier Jesuit historian, that this confession, | 
which was published at the time by the Government, was a forgery, | 
but claims that he has discovered additional proof among the Cecil 
papers now at Hatfield that it was so. Yet later in his account important book by George Santayana in which he 
(page 196) he admits that the confession may contain a consider- : fei; ; Ee : 
able amount of truth.” Moreover it may be a little difficult for | discusses wat, dictatorships and religions, true and false 
the uninstructed reader to follow the argument that Winter’s con- | 
fession was a forgery, since it appears that the original of the 
confession no longer exists and that the version at Hatfield is a copy. Mansfield’s Lesters ¢ Patrick Hamilton’s new story; and 
It is one thing to argue that the traditional story of how the sig 
Gunpowder Plot was discovered was false and that the version | the re-issue, with a new preface by the author, of Sarah 
of the conspiracy given out to the public was doctored ; but that | 
is quite different from saying, as historians have said, and largely 
proved, in relation to the Popish Plot and the Rye House murder African colour problem § A story set in a Cathedral 
plot, that the prisoners were victimised and put to death for crimes . 
they did’ not commit. Mr. Williamson’s account can leave little City by Guy Rawlence ; and a story set in Camden Town 
doubt that Catesby, Winter, Guy Fawkes and the rest did in fact , ‘ f : d 
aim at overthrowing the monarchy for the sake of their religion. | by Aubrey Danvers-Walker § Cornelia Otis Skinnet’s 
He does, however, show that the Jesuits were not responsible for | new collection of sketches; and the full saga of the 
planning or promoting the crimes. ; 
_ Mr. Williamson’s book would in fact have been better if he had Turps—Joe and Ethel—collected for the first time from 
confined himself to retelling a tale which is dramatic enough and : ia 
would assuredly have made an excellent play or radio script. In Damon Runyon’s scattered writings € And last but not 
irying to prove that somehow King James I and Sir Robert Cecil ms . 
aus thee ar villains of the piece he has fallen over backwards. least—to be published in November—the successor to the 
Moreover he ought to beware of himself applying those methods long-out-of-print Savoy Cocktail Book, with scores of 
of smearing a victim which he condemns in others. For he quotes : ; a : 
Rait’s and Cameron’s book, The King's Secret, as proving that recipes and drawings by Nicolas Bentley, just the 
King James I “ connived ” in the death of his mother, Mary, Queen 
of Scots. But impartial students of that book would find it hard 
io draw any harsher conclusion than that the King reluctantly 
acquiesced in it for the sake of his heritage. Maurice ASHLEY. 


Light on Fanny Brawne | Dominations Katherine 
Keats and the Bostonians. By Hyder Edward Rollins and Stephen and Powers Mansfield’s Letters 


Maxfield Parrish. (Harvard University Press. London : Geoffrey cucnins <inreanin to John Middleton Murry 
Cumbe rlege. 22s. 6d.) } liustrated 425 libusirated 455. 
In this typically Boston book there is a good deal more about the | 
Bostonians than about Keats. There are four of them: two women | : as 
Louise Imogen Guiney and Amy Lowell—and two men—Fred | . . 
Nolland Day and Louis Arthur Holman. In all America, we are | The West Pier God’s Stepchildren 
iold, no four people have done so much for Keats. In this book PATRICK HAMILYCS SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
they do not do much for Keats, but a good deal for Fanny Brawne. | 120. 6d 12: 
They are concerned, in truth, to make a better woman of her; | a 
using for the purpose her letters to Fanny Keats. “ Behind their | 
partially successful efforts,” says Mr. Rollins, “there lies a tale, 
part of which must have pleased the Comic Muse.” Mr. Rollins The Heaven 
unfolds the tale in an introductory essay wholly admirable. The | - a 
bulk of the book consists of 105 letters written by the four Bostonians | Passing Day and Charing Cross 
Amy Lowell 46, Day 42, Louise Guiney a modest 10, Holman a GUY RAWLENCE AUBREY DANVERS-WALKER 
business-like, but rather perfunctory, 7). The reader is advised (very | 10s. 6d 10s. Ga 
sensibly) to read the introduction first, and the letters afterwards. "ae 
He will certainly enjoy the introduction. I should be surprised if - 
the letters did not a little disappoint him. 
Over the Boston tea-parties of the “ Gay Nineties ” Louise Imogen | Nuts in May The Turps 
Guiney sat queen—“ the most vital and creative personal influence | 
n the lives of all of us” says one of her salon, Ralph Adams | 
Cram (so great a man that he must have known what he was talking | 
about). A favourite rendezvous was “ Day’s fantastic house in | 
Norwood.” Day was one of Louise Guiney’s “ nice boys,” one of 
~ “brainy” ones. She writes to him as “Dear Nanki-Pooh,” | 
“ Dear Sonny,” “ Me Boy”; signing herself, once at least, “ Your . 
snuffiy and stupid Quinck.” . Most of her letters are, in fact, a little Harry Craddock’s Cocktail Book 
vulgar. Day is preposterous. But Mr. Rollins forgives a good deal Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures 
to him, because Louise Guiney forgives everything. “Rather a 15s, 
crank, but made up of goodness” she calls him; and, yet again, 
2 human being of the right breed.” 
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An autumn selection from Orange Street € A new and . 


€ The much discussed, definitive edition of Katherine 





Gertrude Millin’s famous novel dealing with the South 





Christmas present you wil] be looking for. 























CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER DAMON RUNYON 
: Ulustrated 125, 6d. 




















THE 


NEW NOVELS FROM 
MACMELLAN’S LIST 


* 


Charles Morgan 


A BREEZE OF MORNING 


“Mr. Morgan’s scrupulous and graceful style 
has seldom shown to better advantage.” L. P. 
Hart_ey (Sunday Times). “I find it to be the 
author’s most satisfying and beautiful work.” 
RICHARD CuHuRCH (John O’London’s). 10s. 6d. 


Howard Clewes 
THE LONG MEMORY 
Book Society Choice 


“If it is not received everywhere as a work of 
great originality and fine literary quality I shall 
be surprised and disappointed.” Danie, GeorGs 
(The Bookman). 10s. 6d. 


* 


Nirad (C. Chaudhuri 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AN UNKNOWN INDIAN 
**This book leaves me more anxious than ever 


to see India with my own eyes.” RAYMOND 
Mortimer (Sunday Times). “It is a fascinating 


book, and in its way important.” HaRroLp 
Nicouson (Observer). 
Book Society Recommendation. 2Is. 


A. L. Rowse 


THE ENGLISH PAST 


A distinguished historian and poet brings to- 
gether some fascinating evocations of places in 
England and of the people who once lived in 
them and made them famous. 15s. 


Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart 


DAUGHTER OF ENGLAND 


A life of Princess Charlotte of Wales. “A full 
length portrait by a master-hand.” Guy Ramsey 
(Daily Telegraph). 

Book Society Recommendation. Illustrated 21s. 


E. MW. Carr 
THE NEW SOCIETY 


A series of broadcast lectures. “Mr. Carr is a 
lucid and keen-edged political writer ; he has the 
urge to clarify and educate.” Observer. 7s. 6d. 


Macmillan & Co., Lid. 
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Louise Guiney died in 1920. Thereafter “ the outstanding persog 
ality and influence in American poetry” was Amy Lowell. The 
best part of Mr. Rollins’ introduction is, I think, his masteg| 
appraisal of Miss Lowell: : 

* A large, ungainly woman, a prima donna in looks and aetiog 
famed for out-spoken language, cigar-smoking, and numberless 


other eccentricities—rich, popular, above all a Lowell. ... She had 
the heart, though unfortunately not the head, of a scholar, . . , She 
always found it difficult to be well bred. . . . She was so great a lady 


as never to have to bother about what a lady should or should not 
do. In some of her correspondence she wielded a bludgeon.” 
The letters from her which Mr. Rollins prints are, in fact, lady-like 
enough, contrasting markedly with Louise Guiney’s. But they are 
mostly a little uninteresting, and often foolish. They have no place 
in literature ; and in criticism they are no better than her book, her 
life of Keats. Her model in biography, she tells us, was, oddly 
enough, Strachey ; “ and I am crushed,” she adds, “ under the sense 
of my Own incompetency.” But that she is better than a good 
many others, she easily persuades herself. Colvin and Buxton 
Forman she finds “ perfectly unscholarly and uncritical.” “Ds 
Selincourt is better, but terribly limited ; and Mr. Bradley, although 
he thinks, he has nailed Keats psychologically, I do not think has 
come near the mark.” 

The letters of his four Bostonians have enabled Mr. Rollins to 
write the full and true, and strange, history of the letters of Fanny 
Brawne. Much of what he has to tell us is “ revealed here for the 
first time.” Fanny's letters have been, long since, happily housed 
in Hampstead ; the Bodleian Library, it would seem, was not 
interested in them. They were passed to Hampstead in 1933 by 
Day’s much harassed executors. Day had, received them on loan 
from Fanny Keats in 1889. When and how they became a part of 
his personal estate we are left guessing. H. W. Garrop. 


Palestine: Sensibility and Sense 


The Revolt. By Menachem Begin. (W. H. Allen. 18s.) 
To Jerusalem. By Count Folke Bernadotte. (Hodder and Stoughton, 


20S.) 


HERE are two men who came from Europe to Palestine determined, 
if they could, to direct the destinies of that puzzling country along 
the lines which they thought best. Both succeeded in having a con- 
siderable influence over the course of events. Both appear to have 
been convinced that their activities had the approval of the 
Almighty. But there the similarity ends. Count Bernadotte was a 
believer in patience and reason; Mr. Begin in the necessity of 
violence. Palestine being an unpredictable part of the world, it was 
the devotee of reason who met a violent end, while it is the apostle 
of violence who is now one of his country’s legislators. 

In the last years of the mandate the photograph of Mr. Begin, 
accompanied by a highly uncomplimentary physical description, used 
to peer out at the passer-by from every police-station in Palestine. 
Now another photograph, which makes him look astonishingly like 
Groucho Marx, looms out of the frontispiece of his apologia. This 
ought to be a fascinating book. For many thousands of British 
troops and officials the Irgun Zwei Leumi became an uncomfortable 
legend, for it was this organisation, of which Mr. Begin was the 
head, which was responsible, among other things, for blowing up 
the King David Hotel, hanging the two sergeants, kidnapping Judge 
Wyndham and forcing the walls of Acre prison 

Unfortunately readers in this country will find The Revolt dis- 
appointing. What they would be interested in is a regimental history 
of the 1.Z.L., accompanied by plans, names, operation orders and 
so on. What they get is a badly constructed, rhetorical, plaintive 
piece of writing, which is much more concerned with excusing thao 
describing what happened. Admittedly Mr. Begin is primarily 
addressing a Jewish audience, but this, surely, does not excuse the 
heavy sensationalism of the style. Perhaps the trouble is that Mr. 
Begin spent so long as an illegal pamphleteer that he cannot rid 
himself of the habit of declaiming. 

All the same, this is a book which anyone interested in the past 
or future of Palestine (or Western Eretz Israel, as Mr. Begin calls 
it) will do well to read. It is interesting to know where Mr. Begia 
was living while the authorities were looking for him—in Tel 
Aviv with a beard most of the time, apparently. There are many 
other revealing details, as for example that on the day after the 
attack on the police-stations he travelled up to Jerusalem in an Arab 
bus. His whole account of the King David attack must be read, 
though his surprise that the telephoned warning of the attack was not 
attended to is a little naive: if all telephoned warnings at that time 
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had been accepted at their face value no Government office would 
have ever been occupied. And his insinuation that some British 
official deliberately allowed two hundred of his colleagues (and 
himself ?) to be blown up in order to discredit the terrorists shows 
that he still has very little conception of the way his antagonists’ 
minds worked. y 

The real difference between Mr. Begin and the mandatory officials 
js that he was absorbed in the problems of political theory and 

ctice, while they were interested primarily in the technique of 
government. There was no common ground. It is for this reason 
that perhaps the most illuminating chapters of the book are those 
which deal with Mr. Begin’s time as a Russian prisoner, before he 
came to Palestine under the Sikorsky amnesty. Mr. Begin does not 
discuss the roots of his Zionist faith, which is revealed truth as far 
as he is concerned, but he does show how this faith sustained him 
and others in the days of despair. 

Count Bernadotte was one of the many visitorsgo Palestine who 
have not been able to accept the Zionist gospel as the whole truth. 
He was obliged to realise that there was another sidé to the question. 
(Mr. Begin, like his heroes, Joshua the son of Nun and Vladimir 
Jabotinsky, is honest enough to pretend to no interest in the fate of 
“the existing non-Jewish inhabitants” of Palestine and Jordan.) 
Count Bernadotte’s task was to try to stop the fighting which broke 
out between the Jews and Arabs when the mandate came to an 
end on May 15th, 1948, and, if possible, to go on from a truce 
io a peace’ The Count won the battle for the truce but failed to 
get the peace, and was assassinated before his final effort in this 
direction had been made. Towards Jerusalem is the diary which 
he kept during his Palestine mission. Much of it is a very detailed 
record of interviews, conferences, telegrams and interminable 
journeys. These are useful for the historian, The ordinary reader 
will be more interested in the story of an honest man trying to 
grope his way through an alien and utterly intractable situation. 
Count Bernadotte is an uninspired diarist, and his comments on 
men and events are simple rather than clever. But his very simplicity 
is a measure of his strength—a strength which, however, in the end 
was no match for the men on both sides, the Begins and Haj Amins, 
who nourished their implacable hatreds on a brew of bad _ history 
and worse ethics. EDWARD HODGKIN. 


New Poetry 


The Collected Poems of Keith Douglas. Edited by John Waller and 


G. 8. Fraser. (Editions Poetry London. 12s. 6d!) 
The Road to Sinodun. By George D. Painter. (Hart-Davis. 6s.) 
The Creation. By James Kirkup. (Lotus Press. 3s.) 


A Tetralogy. By Arthur Constance. The Two Natures. By Robert 
Waller. The Outer Darkness. By Thomas Blackburn. Omens 
and Elegies. By Peter Russell. (Hand and Flower Press. Poems in 


Pamphlet. 1s. each.) 


“Poetry is to be judged not by what the poet has tried to say; 
only by what he has said.” Thus, with a characteristically no- 
nonsense air, Keith Douglas concluded an early statement on the 
nature of poetry. As a working principle for a young poet there 
is a good deal to be said for it, although the all-or-nothing standard 
it implies could be dangerously restrictive. But for his readers it is 
altogether too harsh, for it seems to rule out considerations of 
promise and potentiality. And when we are judging the work of 
a poet who has died young, it is inevitable that we should take these 
into account, that we should judge him both by what he has said 
and what he has tried to say. 

Douglas was twenty-four when he was killed, three days after 
“D” Day. His Desert poems, which had appeared in various 
periodicals, had already put him in danger of being typed as a “ war 
poet. 











It is a term’ to be avoided; yet I suppose, apart from its | 


vulgar associations, Douglas would have admitted at the time that | 


that, in fact, was what he intended to be. His best poems are about 
war ; more significantly, he seems to have believed that war experi- 
ence required a radical change in attitude and technique. To a poet 
who criticised his later work he wrote: “A lyric form and a lyric 
approach will do even less good than a journalese approach to the 
subjects we have to discuss now. ... I see no reason to be either 
musical or sonorous about things at present.” Although it is clear 


that the change in his poetic practice was not ‘so drastic as he | 


supposed, I think these austere beliefs restricted his development. 
Detachment sometimes becomes indifference, restraint becomes 
aridity. Within their limitations, however, he did write a handful of 
fine poems—* The Sea Bird.* “ Syria,” “ Vergissmeinicht,” “ How 
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The 
Gramophone Record Guide 


by Edward Sackville-West 

and Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
“‘ The most enjoyable book on music-in general I can remem- 
ber having read for years. A godsend to record collectors, 
a rich source of instruction and delight.”—opserver 


“Will be welcomed by everyone . . . filled with a wealth of 
information that has validity far beyond the immediate 
context of the gramophone.”—Lorp HAREWooD 30s. 


Manstein 


HIS CAMPAIGNS AND HIS TRIAL 
by R. T. PAGET, k.c.,M.P. 


The centre of controversy. The book that questions 
the justice and the wisdom of the War Crimes Trials. 


** This courageous book. ’’specrator. “ He writes, as he 
pleads, vividly, clearly, effecfively. Mr. Paget’s book is a 
demand for justice which I hope will be heeded. ”—nucn 
TREVOR-ROPER in the SUNDAY TIMES. ~ His Criticism is convincing.” 
15s. 


—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


The Virgin and The Child 


Elizabeth Rothenstein 


“To those who love all beauteous things this handsome 
book will be a treasure. How it was made to sell at such a 
low price remains the secret of the publishers. The repro- 
ductions are perfect.”—irisH INDEPENDENT 


““ The ideal present for Christmas or a birthday.” 
—ARCHBISHOP ROBERTS 


12s. 6d. 


Castlereagh 


lone Leigh 


“* Her book is so effectively constructed and readably written 
that it should easily gain a wide audience. Its fresh and 
sympathetic yet accurate drawing of its subject should do 
much to widen the appreciation of Castlereagh as a man 
and a statesman. The popular account that has long been 


wanted.” EcoNoMIST Illustrated 2!ls. 
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~ JOHN MUR 


Published on October 12 


FREYA STARK’S 


second volume of Autobiography 


Beyond Euphrates 


Book Society Recommendation 


Oi the First volume, “Traveller's 
Prelude,” The Times said: “ One 
of the most astonishing perform- 
ances in autobiography in recent 
ears.” This volume deals with 
iss Stark’s early travels and re- 
creates the excitement of the impact 
of the Arabs and the Eastern world 
wpon a sensitive nature endowed 
with insatiable curiosity and courage. 
With many illustrations and a map. 


Kingdoms of 
Yesterday 


SIR ARTHUR LOTHIAN, K.C.LE. 
Foreword by COMPTON MACKENZIE 
This account of a distinguished career in the Indian Civil 
Service from 1910 to the closing years of British rule is 
quite outspoken in its appreciation and in its criticisms. 
It also gives a frank and valuable picture of the Indian 
States both im regard to their past way of life and theic 

present-day problems. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Just Published 


My Picture Gallery 


25s. net. 





1886 - 1901 
VISCOUNTESS MILNER 
Meredith, Whistler, Burne-Jones, Clemenceau, Cecil 


Rhodes, Kitchener, Jameson were all intimate friends of 
Lady Milner, and, as Lady Edward Cecil, she was a member 
of that remarkable family circle at Hatfield. This book 
will be widely appreciated for its unique assessment of 


great events and personalities. Illustrated. 20s. net. 


Travellers in Iath 
Century England 


ROSAMOND BAYNE-POWELL 
A spritely compilation of the reactions of visitors as varied 
as Benjamin Franklin, de la Rochefoucauld, Casanova and 
the French Republican Pastor Moritz (who attributed all 
England's ills to the fact that she was too rich), to the 
delights and hazards of their journeys. Mrs. Bayne-Powell 
creates a most telling picture of eighteenth-century life. 


Laws of the Navy 


and other Poems 


by the late 
ADMIRAL RONALD HOPWOOD, C.B. 


Aliced Noyes im his Foreword writes: “ There is no other 


book of sea poetry quite like it.” 6s. net 
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“ Enfidaville”"—and a good deal of interesting work. Certainly he 
was the best “ war poet” produced by the last war ; but that, after 
all, is not a very considerable claim. He was a good enough poet 
to make us want to examine his work as a whole, and we must 4 
be grateful to Mr. Waller and Mr. Fraser for enabling us to do 9, 

The Road to Sinodun and The Creation are poetical poles a iy 
but they have one thing in common: each in its way is somethidg > 
of a curiosity. Mr. Painter, as we know, is a thoughtful critic of | 
the novel, with a recent study of Gide to his credit. His rc 
which is really a sequence of some sixty short poems, was writ 
ten years ago; its subject is a sort of triple personal crisis experi- 
enced at that time. He calls it a monodrama ; it is too remotely | 
personal to be dramatic, or moving, or consistently interesting , 
Clearly there is intelligence at work. Its style is a mixture of ‘ 
pastiche and parody; whenever the poems are bathetic or melo. 
dramatic or just bad one can never be sure that the effect is not 
deliberate. The whole thing has a certain pathos, largely engendered 
by the fact that such a subject should have been presented in such 
a way. 

Mr. Kirkup, however, has produced more than a curiosity. At 
first | was rather alarmed at being confronted by a new version 
of the creation, told with the authority of the first person singular, 
but I was soon fascinated by the oddly beautiful logic of the 
argument. It is unobtrusively well-written, with some nice touches 
of wit— 


And on a sudden 

inspiration 

I made breathing. 
I am not altogether happy about the form, and I fougd the beginning 
and the ending rather irritating, but the total effect of this perilously 
ingenious display of acrobatics is, I am convinced, a truly poetic one. 
I believe it to be one of the best things Mr. Kirkup has yet written. 

Poems in Pamphlet is an admirable venture. The policy is that 
“each pamphlet is devoted to the work”of a writer hitherto not 
published in book form in England.” They appear monthly, and you 
can take out an annual subscription for 14s. 6d. They are remark- 
ably well-produced. The fact that eight have so far been published 
may be an encouraging sign of support, or it may mean that some- 
body is prepared to be a generous loser. I would only quarrel with 
the policy on the grounds that twelve new poets a year is excessive, 
After a time the rule should be modified ; it is not only first books 
of verse that are difficult to get published nowadays. We can't, of 
course, criticise the actual selection of material without knowing 
what has been rejected. It is not inconsistent to recommend the 
scheme wholeheartedly, and at the same time to be unenthusiastic 
about the particular four pamphlets under review. Mr. Russell 
writes tastefully and correctly and sometimes better than that. Mr. 
Blackburn and Mr. Waller can display a certain unexciting com- 
petence. But dullness in new verse is more disappointing than 
badness, and that is why Mr. Constance is the least disappointing. 
He alone is ambitiously free of the dead level, sometimes shooting 
above it but more often, I'm afraid, crashing below it. 
RALPH ABERCROMBIE 


Fiction 
| Butterfield 8. By John O'Hara. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Hangsaman. By Shirley Jackson. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Short Stories from the New Yorker. (Gollancz. 15s.) 











The Shrimp and the Anemone. By L. P. Hartley. (Putnam. 9s. 6d.) 


Few forms of criticism are more stupid than to complain because 
a writer has not done something he never meant to do; yet I could 
wish that Mr. O’Hara’s ferocious and ironic story had taken the bit 
between its teeth and run away with his all too clear intentions. A 
novelist can hold the reins too tightly. 

I first read Butterfield 8 some fifteen years ago. The episodes and 
passages which stuck in my memory belong, nearly all of them, 
to the end of the book, to the ill-fated trip upon the paddle-boat, 
and end with Gloria’s ghastly and unnecessary death. There is @ 
good reason for remembering this, apart from the appalling vividness 
of its presentation, because in her last hours Gloria was at her best. 
Here was the potentially decent human being who could have lived, 
who should have lived, if. Liggett had been man enough to sustain the 
side of her that hankered after normal life and marriage—and if 
Mr. O’Hara had not been determined to kill her. The earlier pact 
of the book, as far as Gloria is concerned, is merely a chronicle of 
the damage that had been done .to her. I remembered, too, the 
episode in which Liggett so unsuccessfully tried to overawe the 
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IN HIS TRUE CENTRE 
An Interim Autobiography 
ARNOLD L. HASKELL 














ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK 


““ Nobody with a civilized attitude towards contemporary 


existence could help enjoying ‘In His True Centre.’ 


” 


COMPTON MACKENZIE in THE BOOKMAN. “A happy 
book . . . to read slowly and to savour.” GLASGOW 
HERALD. With 30 photographs. 21s. net 


BRITISH TITLES 

VALENTINE HEYwoop 
A readable and comprehensive discussion of the use 
and abuse of titles in the peerage, knightage, Privy 
Council, justiciary and the churches, by the Managing 
Editor of the Sunday Times. Foreword by Sir Gerald 


Wollaston, K.c.B., K.C.V.O. 


Ready early November. 15s. net 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Out of print for many years, Schweitzer’s impressive demonstration of the possibility of a synthesis 


between European and Indian thought is now reprinted. 


15s. net 


DACRE PRESS 


A STUDY IN ST. MARK 


AusTIN FARRER, D.D. 


Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford 


This new work by Dr. Farrer has been awaited with 


THE MAKING OF 
THE RESTORATION SETTLEMENT 


The Influence of the Laudians 1649-1662 
Rosert S. BOsHER 


The first detailed study of the origins and complexities 













































particular interest and anticipation. It is not a of the settlement of the Church of England after the 
commentary, but a close examination of the Gospel Protectorate ; a major landmark in ecclesiastical and 
from a special point of view. 25s. net national history. 25s. net 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK : DACRE PRESS +» SOHO SQUARE + LONDON + W:1 
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Sere BY CECIL BEATON y 
(Music Editor, ** New York Times **) ¥ 
A full and intimate account of Cecil Beaton’s crowded i\ 
;\ This brilliant, new biography reveals the real Toscanini— and successful career, with amusing, “ off-the-record ” , 
0 fiery, kindly—rebuffing dictators, reducing prima-donnas reminiscences of the famous people he has met and “A 
\ to despair, seeking perfection with flaming intensity photographed. 254 pages, 61 pages of photogravure 
? It is based on 20 years’ first-hand acquaintance with 15s reproductions of his distinguished camera- % 
A the Maestro. 370 pages, 17 pages of photographs. ° studies. 18s. \ 
0} J : 0 
c . Serious and well-documented ‘ “ .. the author displays a matchless artistry in his own \f 
—JULIAN SYMONS, MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS. craft, and the publishers have made a marvellous effort to * 
{" su*pass him in theirs *°—COUNTRY LIFE. ip 
0 . \O) 
VV 
Philia Harben's TELEVISION 
“ya atben 3 A 
0 By RUPERT CROFT-COOKE and W. S. MEADMORE. \0) 
1 A lavishly illustrated review of memorable events and COOKING BOOK Q 
personalities in the history of the Circus (especially mn F ‘ 
0 Britain) The vivid, colourful narrative traces the : Expert guide to cooking presented with typical gusto and 0 
i development of the circus and discusses its outstanding Your Bookseller will be pleased to enthusiasm by Philip Harben, the famous BBC Television \ 
} a a a a oon. oe ee show you other new Odhams titles. Cook. Includes many of the popular recipes personally 
h photographs. Ss. . ’ : ; demonstrated by the author in his ; 8 éd 
i, ALL PRICES NEI programme. 178 pages. Over 50 illustrations. S. . if 
\) appetising mixture of history, drama, humour and \ 4 
‘ excitement ""—YORKSHIRE POST. s . unique and certainly fascinating . . . ""—HOUSEWIFE 4 
A 7 
iN By Lieutenant General ROBERT L. EICHELBERGER Edited, with an Introduction, by JACK SIMMONS h 
‘ f ; . Professor of History, U: ty College, L t 4 
" The hitherto little-known story of the American 8th. Army's Pacific Coal Ef Se, Caeeny ange, Saaey Fy 
Campaign in World War Il related with soldierly honesty and simplicity A shrewdly edited anthology comprising accounts of journeys made in 
A by the fighting “ soldier's general ” who commanded them for three years, England from the Canterbury Pilgrimage to the present balf-century, as ty) 
ws from initiation into battle in the jungle swamps of Buna to final 15 recorded by notable writers through the ages. 288 pages, 18 5 Wi 
i victory. 298 pages, with photographs and maps. Ss. iMustrations, S. 4 
nN “ ... a fine tribute to a grimly fought campaign "—GLASGOW EVENING NEWS. “.. . . delightful reading . . .”"—WEST LANCS. EVENING GAZETTE. My 
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John Gerard 


The Autobiography of an Elizabethan 


TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN BY 
PHILIP CARAMAN 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


GRAHAM GREENE 


“As an adventure story, it ranks with the best of 
our own or any other age.”~MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“ Fascinated me much more than any novel that I 
have read for some time.” —S. P. B. MAIS 


“TI can recommend it to those who like books that 
are out of the ordinary.” 
—RAYMOND MORTIMER, SUNDAY TIMES 


Recommended by the Book Society 185. net. 


The 


+ 
Prodigal Father 
Dumas Pére et Fils and 
“ The Lady of the Camellias” 
EDITH SAUNDERS 


“ Transports us with splendid vividness to the High 
Life and Literary World of Paris in the eighteen- 
thirties and forties. ... Enthralling, from the first 
to the last page.” ©—CLIFFORD BAX, SUNDAY TIMES 


Recommended by the Book Society 18s. met 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF 
British Painting 
1851-1951 
HESKETH HUBBARD 


President, The Royal Society of British Artists 
With 64 pages of illustrations. 30s. met 


Maria Theresa 
AND OTHER STUDIES 


G. P. GOOCH 


25s. net 
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police, and got beaten up for his pains. I forgot the fur coat and 
almost all the subsidiary characters. : 
After re-reading the book,-with undiminished admiration for Me 
O’Hara’s savage talent, I have come to the conclusion that the Dictury 
my memory gave me, though sketchy, was essentially right. Butter 
field 8 is about Gloria. Liggett and his wife, though real, Matteg 
because of Gloria. The other characters, each one clearly drawn, 
provide a background for Gloria, even when they have nothi 
direct to do with her. One reason why they are not memorable 
in the sense in which, for example, Mr. Graham Greene’s charactery 
are memorable—is that, while they equal his in their capacity for 
unhappiness, they immediately dull it with drink. Gloria can dg 
this with the best of them, but she is more honest. “1 didn’t hayg 
to do that,” she says to herself, “ but I guess I had to.” This up 
to the hour when the paddle-steamer intervenes, is her epitome: 
but she has just shown us that she is able to go beyond it, | 
Butterfield 8 remains a brilliant picture of a certain cross-sectigg 
of society at a certain time. If it could have shown Gloria's emer. 
gence into the new dimension which her last hours promised, it 
would have been something more. This must, I repeat, seem ag 
inept comment upon a book the purpose of which is ironic, byt 
it is in the genius of the novel to transcend the novelist’s conscious 
purpose, and later readers often find hints and qualities of which the 
novelist was unaware when he was writing. Such unexpected, such 
unconscious contributions are often a true measure of his statur 
In Butterfield 8 Mr. O'Hara has known too well what he was doing. 
Hangsaman does not reach the level of The Lottery, which had 
a murderous impact, but it confirms the belief that Miss Jacksog 
is an exceptional writer. In the longer form, she loses tension, and 
her repeated glimpses into her heroine’s mind, clear and sharp 


though they are, give somehow the effect of taking her eye off the 
ball. The brilliantly objective vision at which she excels makes 


almost anything else seem like a loss of power. The theme of 
Hangsaman is simple and unoriginal. Natalie, seventeen-year-old 





daughter of a priggisl but not unlikeable writer who not only thinks 
he understands her, but uses her as compensation for his wife's 
dislike, escapes from home to college. Her English tutor and his 
wife get on little better than her parents, she makes no real contact 
with the other girls, and finally becomes involved in an obscure 


adventure with the only girl who attracts her. The end of th> book 
uggests that the hangman has “ stayed his hand awhile,” but does 
not tell us what will happen to Natalie ; and I wanted to know, 


> 


The merits of this exciting and suggestive story stare at us from 
> pa the defects that blur its brilliance are less easy to analyse, 


back to Miss Jackson’s short stories, I think the answer i 

t her power to suggest intangible terrors derives directly from 
her power to see and to describe objects. Thus, when she analyses, 

rere is a loss of clarity, of immediacy. The best in her writing 

the enemy of the good. There is a self-consciousness about the 
early chapters of Hangsaman which was hardly ever apparent in the 
short stories. If Miss Jackson had not written those stories, Hangse 
man would be a triumph. As she did, it is merely an astonishingly 
good first novel. e 

Both Mr. O'Hara and Miss Jackson write for the New Yorker, 
that most civilised and intelligent of periodicals. Miss Jackson i 
not represented in the present collection of short stories, which 
covers the years 1925 to 1940, because she did not start so early. 
Mr. O'Hara contributes three of the sixty-eight, each quiet, low. 
toned, and deadly. Most of the sixty-eight stories are disquieting: 
intelligent, unemphatic studies of frustration. Of the first ten, only 
two cotld be called happy or amusing; one is by Thurber, the 
other by Mr. Leonard Q. Ross, chronicler of the beloved Hyman 
Kaplan. The technical level is exceedingly high: I cannot think of 
any periodical on this side of the water that approaches it. This 
book, which is very well produced, deserves a sale which will 
encourage Mr. Gollancz to bring out a further collection. Everyone 
who cares for the short story should buy a copy. 

There are stories by English writers in the collection, but none by 
the author of The Shrimp and the Anemone, now at last reprinted. 
If we have a writer able to evoke disquiet by everyday means, and 
turn our very hot-water-bottle into an engine of terror, Mr. Hartley 
is the man. More urbane than Mr. O'Hara, more experienced that 
Miss Jackson, he draws the torments and longings of adolescence 
with as sharp a pencil, and his vision is none the less piercing fot 
being more kindly. At her best, Miss Jackson can keep level with 
him ; and, since in his own line he is a master, I can think of no 
higher praise for her. These four books are important, and the mew 
one, Hangsaman, stands up gallantly with those which time hat 
already tested. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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A Unique Achievement in Art Publishing 


El Greco - Van Gogh: Renoir 


In an entirely new and significant 
presentation, the works of El Greco, 
Van Gogh and Renoir are offered to 
art lovers. Each of the three volumes 
contains fifty full colour plates of the 
most important works of the artist. 


The excellence and fidelity of the 





reproductions have won the whole- 
hearted praise of critics on both sides | 
of the Atlantic. 

PRICE SOl--PER VOLUME 


lal 


years back many 
time, to produce a 
simply portfolios of p 


are in colour; 


of colour and co 
show beyond ’ 
with which we have so long been familiar! Here at Jast we retain the 
fundamental equilibrium of each picture. 
to be indispensable to the educated man of today.’ 


allempis HBave been mace. 


series of critical monographs 


al study accompany each 


mposition. What an 


M. RENE HUYGHE (Curator of the Louvre, Paris) writes: 
“The Library 
ment in the field of colour reproduction, 


of Great Painters represents an unparalleled develop- 


that geld in which for some 
It dares, for the first 
which are no longer 


ates, and in which all the plates, fifty in number, 
the first to direct the commentaries, which.in addition 


work, towards the analysis 
mmense advance these books 
y and deceptive recourse to black and white 


] believe these fine volumes 


’ 


EACH COLOUR PLATE 10” x 7$"—ALSO MONOCHROME DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING 
THE TEXT AND BRILLIANTLY WRITTEN COMMENTARIES BY LEADING ART EXPERTS 


For free fuily illustrated colour folder, write to: 


THE LIBRARY OF GREAT PAINTERS 


published by: THE IDEHURST PRESS LTD., 37-38 ST. ANDREWS HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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* READY OCTOBER I&tH * 


The Foreign Policy 


of Palmerston 
1830 - 1841 
by SIR CHARLES WEBSTER 


B.C.M.G., M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., Stevenson Professor of 


International History, London School of Economics 


A full account of Palmerston’s first two periods at the 
Foreign Office, during the Grey and Melbourne Ministries. 
The first of the two volumes deals mainly with the Liberal 
Movement and the second with the Eastern Question from 
1835 onwards. 

In addition to British and foreign archives Sir Charles has 
been permitted to have unrestricted use of the private 
correspondence of” Palmerston at Broadlands, which is 
especially copious for these years; and the total amount 
of unpublished material handled is not less than that which 
formed the foundation of Sir Charles's two classic volumes 
on Castlereagh. Two volumes. 63s. net the two. 


JUST OUT: The latest volume in the new 
‘By Yourself’ Language Series. 


Spanish by Yourself 


by L. B. WALTON, Head of the Dept. of Hispanic Studies, 
University of Edinburgh. A complete course for adults with 
grammar, ample text and full vocabularies. Its predecessors, 
French by Yourself, Italian by Yourself and German by 
Yourself (8/6 net each) are already widely used and have 
been reprinted. This new volume has 220 pages and costs 
10/6 net. 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., LONDON 
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an Autumn selection 


Strange Land Behind Me 
STEPHEN POLLAK 


A dispassionate account of the author’s experiences in the 
‘strange land’ of those who work for the revolutionary 
service of the Soviet Union, 158, net 


Italian Film VERNON JARRETT 


The first serious study of the development and history of the 
Italian film to be published in this country. The volume is 


th over 90 stills. 158, net 


lustrated w 


Mole’s Castle ELLESTON TREVOR 


‘A charming fantasy about Old Stripe the Badger, Potter the 
Otter and Digger Mole who finds he is King Digger Ye Fourth, 
Majesty of All Moledom. 
Tide. 


Life in Thin Slices 
PATRICK CAMPBELL 


You may have read A long Drink of Cold Water and A Shon 
Tret With a Cultured Mind. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Searle again 
combine forces to bring you the funniest book of the season. 
IIlustrated by Ronald Searle. 9s. 6d. net 


Specially recomménded.’—Time ond 
8s. 6d. net 
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New and Forthcoming Books 


THE AUTUMN publishing season has already seen the ap 
( ppeara 
a number of important books of varied biographical satan 
biographical interest—among those that have been reviewed jg 
the Spectator are Noel Annan’s Life of Leslie Stephen (Mae. 
\ The Pillar of Pon a Duke of Windsor’s A King’s Story (Cassell), 
te Pillar of Fire by Karl Stern (Michael Joseph), Blake’ 
ROME ALIVE by Morchard Bishop (Gollancz), and two revealing but stro 





AUTUMN AND CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





, al ic contrasted collections of letters, those of Katherine Mansfi 
Christopher Kininmonth John Middleton Murry (Constable) and of The Tamee Geom 


Maurier (Peter Davies). Many other promising biographies are 
announced for publication before Christmas, notably Laurence 
Irving’s life of his grandfather, Henry Irving: The Actor 
and His World (Faber), the second instalment of James 
Pope-Hennessy’s life of Monckton Milnes, subtitled The Flight 
of Youth (Constable), Mr. and Mrs. Hanson's study of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, Necessary Evil (Constable), Hesketh Pearson’s Dizzy a 


This travel book has been warmly praised for its unusual and 
stimulating approach and for its “ generous and brilliantly 
executed set of photographs.” 18s. 


THE MAN ON THE PIER 
Julia Strachey 


“ A charming and cultivated story.”—Manchester Guardian. 


new biography of Disraeli (Methuen), and Kenneth Robinson’s 
| pioneer life of Wilkie Collins (Bodley Head). An outstanding naval 


“The fruit of a mature and original talent.”—Obdserver. 


biography will be The Life and Letters of David Beatty, by Admiral 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 10s. 6d. | W. S. Chalmers (Hodder and Stoughton). 
Political biographies will include Thomas Jones's Lloyd George 
THE NICE AMERICAN (Oxford University Press), The Life of George Lansbury by his 
| son-in-law Raymond Postgate (Longmans), and W. H. Armytage’s 
Gerald Sykes A. J. Mundella, 1825-1897, which is subtitled “ The Liberal Back. 
“ Such imaginative intelligence . . . a consistently interesting | ground to the Labour Movement” (Benn). Of the forthcoming 
story of people and events.”—Observer. “More of autobiographies, none will be awaited with greater interest than 
Mr. Sykes please. "—Daily Express. 10s. 6d. the second instalment of Freya Stark’s reminiscences, covering the 
years 1928-1933, Beyond Euphrates (Murray): the excellence of 


the first volume has aroused expectations. Miss V. Sackville-West 
will review this book in the Spectator. Also from Murray come 
My First Eighty Years by Dr. A. V. Baillie, former Dean of 
Windsor, and Kingdoms of Yesterday by Sir Arthur Lothian, a 
commentary on the last phase of British rule in India. 

Messrs. Collins have announced a new series of biographies at 
7s. 6d. each entitled “ Brief Lives,” of which the first three volumes, 
to be published this autumn, are on Sir Francis Drake by J. A 
Williamson, Queen Victoria, by Roger Fulford, and Montrose, by 
C. V. Wedgwood. The venture recalls the two series on similar 
lines sponsored by Duckworth and Peter Davies in the ‘thirties— 
though the prices in those days (it may mournfully be noted) were 
respectively 2s. and 5s. per volume. Collins apparently envisage 
a wide “readership”: “ The aim of the authors "—says an adver- 
tisement—* is to tell in about 35,000 words the story of a great 
man or woman in English or American history in such a manner 
that it can be enjoyed by young readers—as it doubtless will be 
by their elders.” In this sentence the words “ young ” and “ doubt- 
less” seem to stand in special need of elucidation. 

Several important historical works will be published this autumn, 
among them Professor Sir Charles Webster's two-volume study of 
The Foreign Policy of Palmerston 1830-41 (Bell), and the -second 
volume of E. H. Carr’s The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-23 (Mac- 
millan). Compton Mackenzie’s account of the Indian Army's 
war-time achievements, Eastern Epic, is to come from Chatto and 
Windus ; and a book from Michael Joseph that promises well is 
The Letters of Private Wheeler, edited by Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart, which contains the letters which Private William Wheeler 
of the Sist Regiment of Foot wrote home to his family while on 
Army service between 1807 and 1828. A book that is bound to 
arouse controversy is U.N.O. and War Crimes by Viscount 
Maugham, with a postscript by Lord Hankey (Murray). 

In the department of poetry and criticism, there are Gerald 
| Brenan’s The Literature of the Spanish People (Cambridge 
| University Press), which Professor Allison Peers will review for 
| the Spectator; Dr. Edith Sitwell’s anthology, The Book of the 
Flower (Macmillan); and Professor Bonamy Dobrée’s Alexander 
Pope (Sylvan Press). Among art books is Laurence Gowing’s 
Vermeer of Delft (Faber). 

Novels by Graham Greene, C. P. Snow, Charles Morgan, and 
several other established practitioners have already appeared this 
autumn. In the coming weeks Collins will publish Children of the 
Archbishop by Norman Collins; while from Chatto and Windus 
will come Mr. Beluncle, V. S. Pritchett’s first novel for fourteen 
| years, from Methuen A. P. Herbert's Number Nine, or The Mind- 
Sweepers, and from the Cresset Press The Village by Marghanila 
Laski. Forthcoming first novels that arouse interest include Philip 
Trower’s Tillotson (Collins) and William Goyen’s The House of 
| Breath (Chatto and Windus). 


GORIBON’S FOLLY 


Jacques Laurent 
One of the most remarkable novels to come out of post-war 
France, teeming with entertaining characters and amusing 
situations. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 15s. 


FRENCH COUNTRY COOKING 
Elizabeth David 
In her new and long-awaited book the author of A Book of 
Mediterranean Food describes some of the splendid cookery 


of the French provinces. Illustrated by John oe 
2s. 6d. 
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Forthcoming 


LOST ILLUSIONS 
Honoré de Balzac 


A new translation by Kathleen Raine of the complete trilogy, 
which has not been available in this country for a great many 
years. There is an introduction by Raymond Mortimer and 
29 illustrations by Philippe Jullian. Oct. 8th. 25s. 


oor 
a 





THE PHOENIX IN THE DESERT 


Dunstan Thompson 
A shrewd, witty and imaginative book of travels in the 
Levant. The 29 photographs, some taken by the author 
himself, strikingly illustrate Mr. Thompson’s stimulating 
commentary. Nov. Ist. 21s. 
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THE TELEGRAPH 


Stendhal 


The first book of Stendhal’s Lucien Leuwen, The Green 
Huntsman, was published earlier this year. Those who read 
that hitherto untranslated masterpiece will be eager to read 
the second book, The Telegraph. 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 
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November. 12s. 6d. 
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) Cry Korea 























ce of , : The W: “Daily Telegraph” in | 
Reginald Thompson : e War Correspondent of the “ Daily Te grap i . 7 
auto. Korea, 1950-51, describes with compassion the fighting and the soffering that C A S Ss FE L L B O O K ~ 
iQ together make up the Korean Tragedy. strated. November. 16s. 
— AUTUMN TITLES NOW READY 
ssell), ° 
ayley The Autobiography of | 
0 - *. oY a a 
ie Robert A. Millikan ‘ 
2e du The story of America’s senior physicist, a Nobel prize-winner, a great teacher, OCC a | ] P AT | O N . W R VT } R 
$ are » co-ordinator between Science and Industry in wartime, Millikan shows 
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naval THE DARK LANTERN d the original Private Atkins, the madness of hatters, Julio- | 
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miral His first j “The Path ie 4 chariot wheels. Demy &vo. 282 pages. 12/6 net 
« is first nowel siice I he ethiway e/ 
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min a © . a ; ; 
thes Famous Paintings « An Anthology compiled by 
g the A. E. Chase: An Introduction to Art for Young People which includes 172 EDWARD F. GRIFFITH 
e of reproductions of famous paintings and sculpture with 50 in full colour Fore- “ An ideal present for vour doctor. Surely a miracle at 
West word by Sir Gerald Kelly, President of the Royzl Academy. Ready Now. lkts its price under present publishing conditions.” John 
eome O Londows Weekly. 
n of M4 y eh) “If anyone wishes to give a doctor a book, this is the 
in, a Out of This World . one to buy and to read before it is handed over !° 
Lewell Thomas Jnr.: Across the Himalayas to Tibet. “ A splendid story Birmingham Post 
Ps at JOSEPH TAGGART (Star). “ The eighty photographs are beyoud praise. “ An anthology which will fascinate you.” — Sphere. 
Imes, Meachester Guardian. Reprinting. 1fis “This is one of the most delightful bedside books | know.” 
J. A. Sheffield Telegraph. 


e, by NGL. 8d N Vd 2) tetas eens a RRS 800 extracts, 16 pages of illusirations, 21/- net 
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Shorter Notices 


Clarendon: Politics, History and Religion, 1640-1660. By 
B. H. G. Wormald. (Cambridge University Press. 2s.) 


From the non-specialist point of view this book, a re-written 
university prize essay, still seems lacking in form. This is a pity 
for the subject is one of great and also of general interest. We 
are apt nowadays to think that all those of us who are “ liberals at 
heart” have been ill-used by history because the twentieth century 
seems to have rejected political moderation. Thus we forget that 
political moderation is seldom vindicated other than posthumously. 
In the seventeenth century Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, 
was twice driven into exile because he embodied the very spirit of 
liberalism long before liberalism was a recognised political creed. 
Mr. Wormald’s book enriches our knowledge of Clarendon’s career 
with its roots in the principle of legality ; it was this which drove 
him first to oppose Charles I, then to support him, and which pre- 
vented his identification with the political factions of the day. In 
his religious belief in the ultimate triumph of virtue and reason 
Clarendon was a liberal, too, convinced as he was that their 
divisions would destroy his enemies. He was liberal, also, in his 
differences with Queen Henrietta Maria and those who wished to 
restore the Stewart dynasty with the help of foreign arms ; he was 
liberal in his admiration for Cromwell. Only perhaps in the 
importance he attached to national tradition did he seem conserva- 
tive rather than liberal, though in this country, at any rate, there 
is no inevitable antithesis between the conservative and the liberal 
conception. Jn the days of the Restoration it was different, and 
this second time Clarendon was roughly hounded out in spite of 
all that Charles Il owed him and in spite of their family 
connection.” E. W. 

Brown Men and Red Sand, (Phoenix 


House. 18s.) 


In 1898 the anthropologists Spencer and Gillen forecast the speedy 
decline of the Central Australian aborigine. Fifty years later Mr. 
Mountford, after a study of these tribes, reports that they remain 
basically untouched by white culture, and that their society is still 
“rich in philosophical thought, in cultural expression, and com- 
munal living.” Obsessed with the nineteenth-century belief that a 
society’s culture is judged by the complexity of its tools, we have 
concluded that the aborigines are “ backward.” Certainly no living 
society lives more simply than these Stone Age tribes. Long 
isolated from other races, they depend on spears, digging-sticks, 
stone carrying-dishes and grinding-stones. Although the tempera- 
ture at night drops frequently below freezing-point, they make 
no clothes, and their cooking methods are primitive. They 
construct no huts, nor do they seem to use the caves in 
their lands as homes. But Mr. Mountford insists that their myths 
and their social organisation are those of a healthy society. 
Their close association with the natural world is shown in all 
their ceremonies ; the tribes are divided up into Snake men, Emu 
men, Ant men and Lizard men. This association gives their view of 


By Charles P. Mountford, 








FRITZ KREISLER 


By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 


The first biography of one of the most beloved figures in musical 
history. With an ‘* illustrated ’’’ catalogue of Kreisler’s musical 
works, list of recordings, bibliography, and 1¢ plates. 26s. net. 


VINCENT D°INDY 


A Study in Celebration of the Composer’ s Centenary 
By NORMAN DEMUTH 


The Professor of Composition at the Royal Academy of Music 


discusses d’Indy’s compositions in detail and considers an aspect 
of the composer’s work too little known in this country—his 
great contributions to the teaching and study of music. With 
Qumerous music examples, list of compositt yes, etc. 9S. 6d. net. 


; 
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SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 6&.C.4. 
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life a unity which we lack; nothing shows this more tragically 
than the inability of the white man to realise what separation from 
his own land means to an aborigine. To this unity with nature js 
added their unity with the past. In the many myths that Mr 
Mountford describes the tribes’ ancestors are indistinguishabl 
from living members of the tribe. Internal stability is assured by 
the autocracy of the old men, which guarantees the acceptance of 
tribal customs, and forbids private ownership of land as well as 
class-divisions. 

Mr. Mountford denies the charges of cannibalism levelled by 
many observers at the Australian aborigine, and particularly by 
Mrs. Daisy Bates in her book The Passing of the Aborigines. The 
denial is brusque enough to seem partisan ; it is certainly odd that 
Mrs. Bates, who devoted much of her life to the people whom 
Mr. Mountford so respects, receives only this passing reference 
He also insists that they do not steal a white man’s belongings, 
unless they are first provoked by cruelty, a view which many will 
question. The most impressive sections of the book, however, are 
not those that deal with the natives, but the descriptions of the silent 
desert of Central Australia, over which a few great rocks preside— 
Ayers Rock, Mount Olga and Mount Connor. The book is illys- 
trated with photographs that convey the loneliness of “ the land 
that God forgot,” in which a few human beings live as they have 
lived for thousands of years, though now dimly conscious that this 
existence cannot last. Cc. 


A Hundred Years of British Painting, 18¢1-19¢1. By Hesketh 
Hubbard. (Longmans. 30s.) 


Tus book has something of the musty, nostalgic charm of a 
provincial museum’s cellars. It is the story of the names—painters, 
administrators and critics, forgotten, half-forgotten and sometimes 
all-too-well remembered—the galleries, schools, societies and 
exhibitions of the last hundred years, chronicled with a deliberate 
lack of emphasis or comment that gives it a curiously remote and 
somewhat unreal atmosphere. Mr. Hubbard sheds no new light 
on the painters of the century (unless it be the mural painters) but 
he does remind us of many interesting phenomena—for example 
the Art Unions that ran lotteries with pictures as prizes and the 
fabulous economics of those boom decades when sales amounted 
to no less than £70,000 a month. He has, however, become bogged 
down in his material. Although*divided into decades, and sub- 
divided into the general picture of the art world and its personalities, 
the result is a slovenly book, which hops irritatingly from subject 
to subject and date to date without much flow. The intention is 
good and the subject worth tackling. This particular record, 
however—which probably contains as much information as any 
popular résumé to date—is marred by numerous misprints and 
slipshod inaccuracies. Sources of quotations, too, would have been 
useful. The reproductions, deliberately, are the stock ones from 
public collections and therefore familiar. M. H. M. 


(Longmans. 18s.) 


Edinburgh: The Golden Age. By Michael Joyce. 


To present so rich and extensive a tapestry as Edinburgh at the 
close of the eighteenth century is a task easy in appearance but in 
fact exacting, demanding both arduous labour and fine discrimina- 
tion. Mr. Michael Joyce in Edinburgh: The Golden Age has 
contributed both and is rewarded by the result. Here is detail 
unfamiliar even to the reasonably well informed—Hogg’s mother’s 
devastating criticism of Scott’s Border Minstrelsy; the amazing 
election of Wilson to the chair of Moral Philosophy ; Shelley in 
George Street with Harriet Westbrook ; ‘the out-size eccentricities 
of Eskgrove, Hermand and John Leyden: Scott's attempt to foist 
the authorship of Waverley on his brother Thomas; Mrs. Scott's 
magnificent snub of Jeffrey after amiably receiving him at dinner 
-“ they tell me you have abused Scott in the Review and I hope 
Mr. Constable has paid you very well for writing it.” Items may 
be open to question; the statement “it was Scott’s success that 
opened up the way for Galt and enabled him to enjoy a consider- 
able vogue” will raise many eyebrows; while the attractive story 
of Burn’s enthusiastic gift of the Rosamond'’s “ carronades” to 
revolutionary Paris should not be cited without at least a caveat 
as to its veracity. But, details apart, Mr. Joyce’s composite of that 
rentarkable and isolated society, exalted in intellect yet curiously 
naive—even clodhopper—in its manners, pastimes and common 
speech, is round, eye-filling and memorable. No better or brighter 
introduction to an epoch and an area that covered such extremes 
as the Man of Feeling and Lord Braxfield, Dugald Stewart and 
Burke and Hare, the Speculative Society and the Crochallans, could 
be placed in the hands of the enquirer. 
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Autumn Books 


Just out 

MARX AGAINST THE PEASANT by David Mitrany 
Communism’s success and failure in peasant societies+-a standard 
work on an urgent yet much neglected theme. 348 pp. 25/- 


Coming shortly 
THE GULF OF PLEASURE by Alan Ross 
The beauty and gaiety of the Bay of Naples and its islands, for 


the winter traveller im search of sun. Illustrated. 192 pp. 15/- 





| JLLUSTRATED NOVEL LIBRARY 

The first two of a series of specially illustrated masterpieces of 
A BACHELOR’S ESTABLISHMENT by 
Balzac illustrated by Philippe Jullian, with an introduction by 
Sir Duff Cooper, and THE SPENDTHRIFTS by Pérez Galdés, 


illustrated by Charles Mozley and with an introduction by Gerald 


European fiction: 


Brenan. Each Volume approximately 320 pp. and 12/6 


George Weidenield & Nicolson Ltd. 


7, Cork Street, London, W.1 
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COMING OCTOBER 18 


Relics of an Un- 
common Attorney 














Papers left finished but un- 
published at his death in 1949, 
covering a range in keeping 
with a lawyer who wore his 
learning with the adornment 
of a scintillating wit and warm 
humanity. With 16 pages of 
photographs and line drawings 


18s. net 


The last work of the 
author of 
Confessions of an Un- 


common Attorney 


Reginald Hine 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS & LIBRARIES 


AAAS AS AAS 




















PHILOSOPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by SIDNEY E. HOOPER 
VOL. XXVI. No. 99 CONTENTS 


1. Comte’s Positivism and the Science of Society. Professor H. B. Acton 
il. Psychiatrict Prolegomena : A Pilea for the Help of Philosophy. 
. Harold Paimer, M.D 
Ill. The Problem of Duty and Knowledge. Hans Nystedt, Teol. Dr. Upsala 
IV. Green, Rousseau and the Culture Pattern. D. H. Munro, MA 
V. Philosophical Survey : German Philosophy. 
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It is stated in 


EVERYMAN’'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


(New Edition) that “ As an 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE, 


English has a great advantage, as an easy language for foreigners to learn, over 
Esperanto, Volapiik, Ido, Novial and Solresol.” 
It may then well be asked 


“WHY NOT ENGLISH?”’ 


&s an international language? The answer is that its “ abominable spelling,” as 
Bernard Shaw declared, alone stops it. 
This obstacle has now been removed by the invention of the 


BEDEL 


English Alphabet, which has 42 letters and is phonetic. It is given, in a book which 
is appropriately called ‘* Why Not English ?”* by P. D. Ridge-Beedle, which deals 
with the whole subject of English spelling. 

¢ book shows how, with the Bedel Alphabet, hundreds of millions of £s 
Per im could be saved in our national expenditure. 

Ne yin who claims te be well-informed can afford not te bave read this beok. 
ORDER IT NOW. Price 10s. s. or $1.50, through any bookseller, or post free 
n the Publishers, 
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LEGACIES 


or immediate gifts of capital 


Those making or revising their Wills, may like to consider 
benefiting some special department of the 


CHURCH ARMY 


EVANGELISTIC OR SOCIAL WORK 
by an endowment to ensure continuance of the work 
down the years, or by an immediate gift of capital. 


Gifts will be welcomed for investment or for immediate 
use, and the following are some suggested departments 
of the work: 


1. Training of Church Army Captains and Sisters. 


2. Support for Church Army Captains and Sisters 
in poorer parishes. 


3. Clergy Rest Houses for poorer Clergy men and 
their wives and children. 


4. Work amongst Distressed Gentlewomen. 


5. Work for discharged prisoners, work in prisons, 
and amongst prisoners’ families. 


Any enquiries will gladly be answered by the Rev. 
E. Wilson Carlile, General Secretary, 


©HURCH ARMY 


et ‘A C@BS FIGHT 


FiOnT Tre 





55 Bryanston Street, London W.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Ir was not to be expected that markets 
would maintain for long the exuberance 
with which they greeted the prospect of an 
early political show-down. After the first 
brisk raising of quotations—the result much 
more of jobbers’ marking-up tactics than 
really substantial buying——-more sober views 
have prevailed. Although the mood of 
investors is still one of cautious hopefulness, 
there is now a much wider recognition that 
the expected change of Government cannot 
bring any quick or decisive improvement in 
profits and dividends. A fairer deal for 
risk capital and an end of the dividend 
freeze, yes, but a general and spectacular 
increase in company dividends — most 
improbable. Already Excess Profits Tax— 
“in some form ”—has reared its usly head 
in the Conservative manifesto. ile the 
proposed tax will doubtless be moderate 
and, it may be hoped, equitably applied, 
nobody in the City likes the idea. Experi- 
ence of E.P.T. has been far from satisfactory 
and the investor must feel that this propo- 
sition is just a political alternative to the 
removal of dividend limitation. He is left 
to rely on the Conservative promise to 
amend other forms of company taxation, but 
has no very strong conviction that such 
reliefs can be expected quickly. What of 
the market outlook? Largely dependent, 
as I see it, on the election outcome but 
assuming a Conservative victory, quite pro- 
mising. Now, I think, is a good time for 
discriminating purchases of sound = 
whose current dividends are well below 
available earnings. 


British Celanese Capital 


If one thing is becoming clear about the 
shape of financial affairs after the election, 
assuming a Conservative victory, it is that 
many of the large industrial companies will 
put through their new financing schemes on 
the time-honoured basis of issuing Ordinary 
shares as “ rights” on attractive terms. That 
this is the intention of British Celanese is 
made abundantly clear in Mr. G. H. Whig- 
ham’s annual statement accompanying the 
latest accounts. He now discloses that as 
far back as June application was made to 
the Capital Issues Committee for permission 
to raise approximately £3,500,000 to finance 
the construction of the company’s new spin- 
ning plant at Wrexham. The board’s plan 
was to issue Ordinary shares to the existing 
Ordinary stockholders, and Treasury con- 
sent was received. The whole plan fell to 
the ground, however, when in July Mr. 
Gaitskell announced the dividend freeze 
The group’s need for new money remains, 
of course, as great as ever and at the coming 
annual meeting on October 25th share- 
holders will be asked to approve the creation 
of 6,600,000 new Ordinary 10s. shares, which 
will bring up the total number of unissued 
10s. Ordinaries at the board's disposal to 
7,577,333. Mr. Whigham emphasises that 
the money for various capital projects will 
not be required all at once but “ during the 
next few years.” It is unlikely, therefore, 
that more than a part of the unissued shares 
will be issued at any one time. It is signifi- 
cant of the confidence felt in the markei 
ia the future of the British Celanese group 





that this news has been followed by a rise 
in the price of the 10s. Ordinaries to 
38s. 3d. At this level the yield on the 9 per 
cent. rate, to which the dividend has just 
been reduced to conform with the threatened 
statutory limitation, is under 24 per cent. 
The explanation is the huge excess of earn- 
ings over dividends, which holds out the 
promise that if and when the freeze is 
brought to an end a payment much more 
in line with available net earnings will be 
quickly forthcoming. 


G.U.S. Profits Surprise 


Year after year the City pessimists have 
been forecasting some setback in the earn- 
ings of Great Universal Stores, the furniture 
and drapery group. Each year these dismal 
forecasts have been falsified in the event. 
Now come preliminary figures for the year 
to March 31st establishing a new profit 
record. So far from having fallen back or 
stood still, the group’s trading profit has 
jumped by £2,264,237 to a _ peak of 
£8,161,150. Even after allowing for sub- 
stantially higher charges for taxation and 
depreciation net profit is up from £1,561,223 
to £2,318,595. How much of this remarkable 
expansion is attributable to higher prices and 
how much to a growth in the volume of 
turnover is not yet revealed, but it must 
be assumed that both have played their part 
and that, so far as volume is concerned, 
much of the increase has been the direct 
result of the expansion policy pursued by the 
company’s dynamic chairman, Mr. Isaac 
Wolfson, in recent years. What may now 
be disconcerting to Ordinary shareholders is 
Mr. Wolfson’s ultra-conservative policy in 
relation to dividends. Once again, in spite 
of the spectacular rise in profits, he merely 
maintains the Ordinary rate at 40 per cent. 
and gives no indication as to whether or not 
he would have been prepared to pay more 
but for the dividend freeze.. Allocations to 
reserves have been increased from £637,908 
to £733,685, and the balance carried for- 
ward is raised by over £1 million to the 
mouth-watering sum of £2,380,602. Nor is 
this all. Accompanying the latest profit 
figures is an intimation that Mr. Wolfson is 
carrying his expansion projects beyond the 
domestic field into the dollar area. Some 
shareholders may now be wondering when 
expansion is to end and consolidation to 
begin. Meantime, the 5s. Ordinary shares 
have moved up on the strength of the latest 
figures from 30s. 3d. to 3is. 6d. At this 
price they yield just over 6 per cent. on a 
dividend covered by a very handsome 
margin. Although I regard the shares as a 
speculation, | do not think they are over- 
valued 


Platers and Stampers 


In the middie of June I called attention to 
the merits of the Ss. Ordinary shares of 
Platers and Stampers, a British subsidiary 
of Ekco Products, of Chicago, who are the 


largest American manufacturers of small 
kitchen utensils. The shares were then 
standing around 37s. 3d., yielding nearly 


54 per cent. on a well covered dividend. I! 
suggested that in view of the expansion 
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possibilities of the company the shareg® 
should prove a progressive holding (Cog. 
firmation now comes in a circular from the 
board proposing a 100 per cent. scrip bonyg, 
The plan is to capitalise £260,000 of sharg 
premiums and reserves and distribute ong 
new 5s. share for every share held, the Object 
being to bring the issued Ordinary sharg 
capital, which is at present only £260,009 

into closer relationship with the value of the 
assets employed. At the same time, ths 
directors announce their intention to issue 
500,000 5 per cent. Cumulative £1 Preferengs 
shares to the Ordinary shareholders on termg 
to be settled at the date of issue. Doubtless 
the price will be fixed so as to make the 
shares an attractive proposition. This new 
money is required to finance increasing tum. 
over and further expansion plans. Here, jt 
seems to me, is ample evidence that the com. 
pany is steadily forging ahead, and were it 
not for the dividend freeze one could safe 

forecast that the Ordinary dividend, which 
last year was raised from 35 per cent. to 
40 per cent., would be stepped up by gradual 
stages. As things are, the maximum per- 
mitted rate on the doubled Ordinary capital 
after the bonus shares have been distributed 
will be 18} per cent. The 5s. shares have 
moved up in recent months by a few shil- 
lings and now stand at 41s. 3d., indicating 
an ex-bonus level of 20s. 74d. The return 
on an 18} per cent. dividend would thus be 
about 4} per cent.—a satisfactory yield, 
having regard to the large margin of earn- 
ings and the tompany’s potentialities 





COMPANY MEETING 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


INCREASED SALES 





The fifty-first annual general meeting of The 
General Electric Company Limited was held 
on September 27th in London. 

Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: We have achieved.a further 
increase in our net profit. This result is due 
to an increase in sales of some 13 per cent 
following a similar advance during the preced- 
ing year. The majority of our establishments 
have contributed to this record in spite of the 
difficulties of obtaining additional labour and 
sufficient caw materials. These resulis have 
been made possible only by the additional 
capital retained since the war in the company’s 
reserves which has been used to provide im 


creased manufacturing facilities and stock 
finance. It is well to remember that during the 
last five years your company has spent 
£5,800,000 on buildings, plant and fixtures 
alone 

Equally the results could not have been 
achieved without the recognition by our staff 


and workers of the responsibility thus placed 
upon them and without their readiness to make 
use of these new tools and facilities. 

After allowing £1,038,000 for depreciation, 
£106,000 more than last year, and other prove 
sions, we show a profit of £5,650,000 before 
taxation. Taxation absorbs £3,640,000 and we 
are allowed to keep one-third of the profil we 
have earned. During the last four years taxa 
tion has withdrawn £11,000,000 from your com 
pany’s capital, whilst the net dividends paid to 
the shareholders amount to £2.446,000. The 


directors, after having allocated £780,000 to 
General and Stock Depreciation Reserve, have 
recommended a 10 per cent. dividend on 


Ordinary stock, as before, and a bonus of 12} 
per cent., as against 74 per cent. lasi 


the report was adopied 
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ACROSS 


1. Motor with a king of rhyme. (8.) 


5S. Excavator’s suit. (6 

9%. Worse in the light, too much harsh 
talk (8 

10. “Heap , sandal-buds and stripes 


of labdanum ” (Browning). (5.) 


ll. Abode of blondes and jumpers? 


(4,4 
12. Laid up but not necessarily ill. (6 


14. They simply pull people to pieces. 


aoe 
18. Tan counsel (anag.) (10.) 


22. Litth Tommy seems to have done 


a bit of sewing. (6.) 
2 “These strong 

break ” (Shakespeare). (8.) 
24. Foundered canoes. (6 


25. Ted's confused, roar about him. (8 


26. O show assent in my embrace. (6 
27. Jealous stones. (8.) 


DOWN 


1. It must be a Jarge one that overfiows 


the café (6 
2. It grows in airs. (6.) 
3. “That land of 


sulphur "” (Sydney Smith). (6 


4. What tw expect of St. John’s Wood 


cricketers. (10.) 
6. Cool cats with ghosts? (8.) 


7. “Te Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
" (Blake). (8.) 


Ali pray in their 
& Kicked up by top-liners? (8.) 


fetters I must 


Oatcakes and 





This should be safe—perbaps it is 
(10 


A ticket that won't take you far. (8&.) 


The blow seems to knock one side- 
ways. (8.) 

Made public or private. (8 

How exquisitely fine his touch, wrote 
Pope. (6.) 

A character only effective when he 
went off. (6.) 


A woman of it made « book. (6.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD Neo 644. 
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SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 19 
The winner of Crossword No. 644 is P. Nicuots, Eso. 48 Church 


Way, Whetstone, London, N.20. 
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POLL OF PUBLIC OPINIC 


HOW WILL 


The Daily Express runs the best and biggest of 
all Public Opinion polls. 


lis highly-trained specialised team of investi- 
gators question and cross-question thousands of 


prospective voters. 


The voters come from every class in the com- 
munity. They form a perfect cross-section of the 


nation. 


And the answers they give produce, when 
analysed, precise information as to what the nation 


is thinking politically. And how it will vote. 


There are some who criticise Public Opimion 
polls on the grounds that they damage democracy 
by producing in advance the secrets of the ballot 


box. 


There are others who praise them because they 
make politicians pay attention to what the public 


is thinking. 


Whether you praise or criticise the Daily Express 
Poll of Public Opinion, there is one thing you cannot 
afford to do. You cannot afford to miss its findings. 


From now until polling day the Public Opinion 
Watch for the 


next one and find out whether Socialist election 


poll will be published once a week. 


oratory is reducing the Tory lead. 
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Heavy stuff, steel wire. Awkward to handle, too. Getting 


the day’s despatch quota away on the lorries w 


as a major headache—till this big wire works went over 


to mechanical handling. Today, one man with one electric truck lifts and carries and loads 6 tons in half 


the time a gang of men needed to do the same 
job. A bottle-neck has been eliminated. A 
heavy wage bill has been cut to one-fifth. And 
the same thing is happening in works and fac- 
tories all over the country. Wherever handling 
is taken over by these new electric trucks — 
silent, easy to operate, speedy, fumeless and 
cheap to run-—costs are cut, output is raised 


& wasted manp« ver freed for productive work. 


“e Battery Traction Depertment of Chloride Botter 
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For mechanical handling at lowest cost 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS* POWERED BY 
+ 
ns 
Exidelronclad BATTERIES 
A PRODUCT OF 
/,TITERIES LIMITED 
EX “ CLISTON JUNCTION . NEAR MANCHESTER 
AM 
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